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TO MY BOSS 





..- Uf he wants me.to be a better Secretary 


AM writing this note because I do 

not want to bother you during of- 

fice hours, particularly at a time 
like this. 


You are patient with me, and you 
make an effort to conceal your irri- 
tation over the occasional misspelled 
words, incorrect capitalizations, or 
grammatical errors that somehow 
creep into my work. To err may be 
only human, but I know that we can 
not afford errors. I want to do better. 

I need some assistance more depend- 
able than merely asking others in the 
ofice when I am uncertain. That not 
only wastes time, but still leaves room 
for the dangerous element of guess- 
work. 

Now there is something I wish you 
would do to help me give you better 
work. An absolutely unique book has 
just been published, called THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK BOOK, which com- 
bines a Complete Dictionary with a 
comprehensive Manual of correct us- 
age and business practice. It not only 
answers all questions of Style, Gram- 
mar, Punctuation, Abbreviations, Bus- 
iness Letter Writing, Diction, Spell- 
ing, Combining Words, and so on, but 
it gives actual examples so that I 
can’t go wrong. 


It even contains such invaluable ex- 
tra helps as whole sections on Writing 
Reports, Filing, Minutes of a Meeting, 
Legal Forms, Planning Itineraries, 
Telegraph, Cable, and Radio, Manu- 
scripts, Copyrights, Trademarks and 
Patents, Bibliographies and Indexes, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Resolutions, 
Reference Sources—in fact, everything 
vital to the successful execution of 
my duties. And in addition to the com- 
plete dictionary there are special in- 
dexes of Business Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Weights, Meas- 
ures, and Standards, Persons and 
Places, Signs and Symbols. 


Will you permit me to send for this 
book? If you will OK the order, I 
should like to get it at once, with the 
promise that I will use it and study 
it conscientiously. And by helping me 
in this way, I feel that I shail be 
helping you too. I shall be sincerely 
grateful to you for your approval. 





— 








“REAL HELP” Say these Secretaries... 


“This book is invaluable to’any secretary and I would recommend it 
A. Dougherty, Secy. to Mr. du Pont, E. I. 


without reservation.”—Ma 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


“Without a doubt a most complete, 
the helps a secretary Raw wie 4 od 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“A a valuable part of the equipment of a secretary’s desk.”—L. O. 
e ATE OF INDIANA. 


***Immediately upon publication the METROPOLITAN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., ordered 57 copies—one for each stenographer in its 


Chasey, Secy. to the Governor, S 


Transcription Dept. 


handy volume of practically all 
Q. Leach, Secy. to the President, 


Name 
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YOURS TO USE FOR 5 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 


Secretaries to many of the most prominent men 
in America are highly enthusiastic over this 
new 1287-page, thumb-indexed SEC:-E£TARY’S 
DESK BOOK. Let us send you a copy with 
our guarantee that not only your secretary, but 
everyone in the office will find it an indispensable 
source of daily reference. Anyone who uses 
words—who must rely on them to give the best 
impression of his firm and of himself—who 
wants his correspondence and his daily work 
to be correct, effective, and a credit to him— 
can profitably use this remarkably complete new 
source of help. Clip and mail the coupon below 
without money (unless you so prefer). When 
postman delivers the book to you, pay him only 
$3.50 plus few cents postage. 


Then let this remarkable volume prove its 
value. See for yourself how quickly it will im- 
prove your correspondence and every item of 
office work, See how much you will wish to refer 
to it,—and how readily it will put exactly the 
information you want right at your fingertips. 
But if at any time within five days—for any 
reason—you wish to return the book, we will 
immediately refund your $3.50. That is how 
convinced we are that once you have seen this 
immensely practical, helpful volume “at work,” 
nothing could take its place. Mail coupon today 
to The John C. Winston Co., 353 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
353 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P esse send me THE SECRETARY’S DESK BOOK, 
1287 pages, bound in Art Fabrikoid, thumb indexed. When postman 
delivers it, I will pay him $3.50 plus few cents postage, and you 
agree that if at any time within 5 days I wish to return the book 
to you, I may do so and you will refund my $3.50 in full. 


0) If you wish to save postage costs, inclose $3.50 with this coupon and 
book will be sent postpaid. 


Same return privilege applies, of course, 
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L E - . E R ~ appealing to will pass over the magazine on the news- 
stand because it looks like The Graphic. Frankly, I 
am surprised at the cover layout. It is not too late 
to revise it to give it a little grace and form. Now it Vol. I 
LEMMINGS looks like a fried egg. ol. 


In your interesting and comprehensive article in the 
issue of Mar. 11 upon the moratorium, you 
likened depositors withdrawing their money from banks 
to “Norwegian lemmings.”” What are lemmings? I 
never heard of them. 


RoBerTA ROBERTS 


Union City, N. J. 














INTERNATIONAL 
This is a Lemming 


EpitoriAL Norte: 

The lemming is a Scandinavian rodent mammal. 
It is generally spotted and has a yellowish brown 
fur. It has a short tail, is about five inches long and 
looks not unlike a mouse. It is very fecund, generally 
has a litter of five. It is migratory in habit, its migra- 
tions being never less than five years apart and never 
more than twenty. 

When the lemmings are starved out of the mountains 
of Norway they start toward the sea and cut a terri- 
fying perfectly defined straight swath through the 
country, The horde of Ghengis Kahn could never 
have hoped to wreak the destruction that the lem- 
mings accomplish: 

Norwegian farmers seeing many owls and eagles 
know .that. they are numerous because the lemming 
horde will soon be furnishing them a plethora of food. 
When these advance agents arrive farmers frequently 
fill ditches. with pitch and set it afire hoping that the 
flames will stop the devastators. 

Whett they come the lemmings bridge the ditch 
with their dead, march on toward the sea eating grass, 
grain, bark, any and everything. When they arrive at 
the sea they march in, swim until exhausted, then 
drowti. 

It-sometimes takes these untold millions of little 
animals three years to get to the sea. It is thought 
that they swim to their death thinking that food 
awaits heen on the other side. Geologists believe 
that the North Sea was once land . . . the lemmings 
seem to remember the time. 


NOT PREPARED 

Having written the worst about the Oxford move- 
ment in News-Week, it would sweeten the feelings 
of some of your hurt readers to have the other side 
presented, Here is a place to show “respect where 
respect is due.’’ Your writer is evidently not a con- 
verted Christian and not prepared to criticize a spir- 
itual issue. 

Mrs, Rosert A. WILBUR 


Elmira, N. Y. 


HUMOR 
I liked especially the way in which you give humor 
where humor is due—and there only. Too many 
publications treat sacred subjects flippantly. 
(Mrs.) Jane R. Taytor 


Lancaster, O. 


FRIED EGG 


I have only one comment of importance to make 
about your sheet; it looks cheap. A man about to 
buy a house may not even go inside to examine the 
interior if the outside looks unattractive. So with 
your magazine. The reading public which you are 











D. STEPHENS 
Washington, D. C. 


RETURNS MEDALS 


The veterans will show you where to get off, print- 
ing all that junk about taking away our money. Do 
you want us to send in our war medals, too? Would 
like to have name and address where to send same. 


: CHARLES SKEFFINGTON 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NO COCKTAILS 


You say in your otherwise paetie description of 
our recent earthquake, that urban ple were just 
pouring their cocktails when the quake arrived. That 
may be the custom in New York, but let me assure 
you that in Los Angeles intoxicating liquor is not the 
prelude to supper. 

I think that a national weekly should try to show 
the customs of the whole country and not just the 
effete East. 


KATHERINE THOMAS 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
\ 











IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 











1400 sunlit rooms, each with radio, 
servidor and bath-with-shower. De- 
licious food in the NEW Dining 
Room, Grill and Cafeteria. Top- 
notch service. But best of all... an 
air of hospitality . . . because it is a 
real pleasure to entertain you! 


$3 sincte » %4 pousle 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager | 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street—8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 


"A RELIANCE HOTELS 
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SUNDAY: Premier Mussolini announces q 
four-power plan to preserve peace in Europe 
for. at least a generation. (See page 5.) 
(Keystone.) 

MONDAY: Students at Stamboul University, 
Turkey, throw rocks at a campus building to 
protest against new regulations laid down by 
the French principal. (Acme.) 

TUESDAY: An old-time barrel-heaver goes 
back to work in an infant industry as Congress 
passes The Beer Bill. (See page 3.) (Wide 
World.) 

WEDNESDAY: Emmett Toppino of New 
Orleans (second from right) wins the 60-yarg 
dash at the Knights of Columbus Games in 
New York. (Keystone.) 

THURSDAY: Japanese troops repair the 
Chinchow-Peipiao Ra:lway which the Chinese 
had ripped up in their retreat through Jehol, 
(See page 14.) (Keystone.) 

FRIDAY: Cabinet members Woodin, Hu 
Ickes and Farley discuss President Roosevelt's 
economy program (See page 7.) (Interna- 
tional.) ; 

SATURDAY: Dr. Adolphe Pinard, 89, world 
famous obstetrician, who says “every woman 
should be a mother,” is hailed by nurses at 
the Palais de la Puericulture in Paris as he 
receives the insignia of Grand Officer in the 
Legion of Honor. (International.) 
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Nation Pre 


Brewers Reopen Old 
Plants To Meet 
Expected Demand 





Saloon Issue in Many States 





Congress Votes 3.2 Beverage Is 
Non-Intoxicating After Bitter 
Debate in Both Houses 


Americans are dreaming of a glass 
of beer for a nickel this Spring. 

Last Tuesday the Volstead Act, 
handmaid of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, was modified to permit the man- 
ufacture and sale of beer and wine 
whose total weight contains 3.2% of 
alcohol. By Apr. 5 they may be sold 
in at least 23 States whose own laws 
have been or are being changed to al- 
low it. 

The size of the 5 cent glass will de- 
pend on the amount of the taxes in the 
different States which will probably 
average $1 for a 31-gallon barrel. The 
tariff on imports amounts to about 6% 
cents a glass. 

Though 3.2% beer and wine are de- 
clared “non-intoxicating,” the law pro- 
vides Federal protection for the dry 
States which prohibit them. While it 
is far less explosive than the present 
bootleg product, 3.2% lager will be as 
strong as much of that sold before pro- 
hibition. 

Saloons 


In St. Louis the brewers’ big horses 
stamped impatiently. In New York 
Emanuel Koveleski, president of the 
Bartenders’ Union, announced that “the 
bartender of the future will be classy.” 

Chicago expects the saloon to re- 
turn. New York hotel-keepers are 
Planning lounges and sidewalk cafes 
on the European style where ladies 
may cry “Prosit!” Beer will be sold 
in Missouri in places where there are 
no bars, mirrors, blinds, or screens. 

Milwaukee will hold a celebration. 
Throughout the country Tom Thumb 
golf course proprietors are converting 
putting greens into beer gardens. The 
moral problem of whether one should 
drink standing or sitting, at bars or 
tables, is being fiercely debated and 
the Aldermen of Ansonia, Conn., have 





pares for Return of Beer 








A Debated Question: To Drink Standing or at Tabies? 


voted to remove a W. C. T. U. memorial 
drinking fountain from its 20-year 
place of eminence before the city hall. 

Meanwhile, drys plan to enjoin the 
sale of beer and in Minneapolis they 
propose to invade houses of cheer, ply 
the thirsty with drinks until they are 
intoxicated and then haul them to court 
to prove that 3.2 is an inebriating per- 
centage. 

In Chicago the W. C. T. U. warned 
women that if they take to lager they 
will grow as fat as the tipplers in the 
London slums. 

Wine 

The dispute over wine is less bitter. 
Nature makes wine by fermentation, 
has its own laws, and none of them al- 
low the grape to stop fermenting when 
it has acquired 3.2 of alcohol. But 
Louis Henri Frederic Mouquin, grand- 
son of the tavern-keeper who began 
educating Manhattan whiskey-drinkers 
before the Civil War, promises to pro- 
duce bottled wine punches with seltzer 
which will reduce the alcoholic percent- 
age. 

Between the extremists who claim on 
the one side that the new law will put 
1,000,000 people to work, solve the farm 
problem, and banish the depression, and 
on the other that it will do only harm 
to America, is the undisputed fact that 


it will increase government revenue. 
There will be a $5 Federal tax on every 
barrel of beer and a license fee of $1,- 
000, $50, and $20 on brewer, whole- 
saler, and retailer respectively. 


Revenue 


Only 25,000,000 million barrels need 
to be sold to produce $125,000,000. In 
the last year before prohibition there 
were 65,000,000 sold, but since then 
plants have been shut down, and equip- 
ment has decayed or been dismantled, 
thus keeping demand behind supply for 
some time to come. 

Responsible surveys indicate that 
new construction of breweries, bottling 
works, etc., would be of some benefit to 
business and that grain growers would 
profit slightly by increased sales. 

Against this stand the arguments 
that soft drink manufacturers will lose 
customers and that the number of those 
already employed in the illicit brewing 
industry may be as great as those new 
brewers could put to work. 

Ten months ago Natty Jimmy Wal- 
ker, then Mayor of New York, swag- 
gered up Fifth Avenue in the Spring 
sunshine while countless thousands 
roared approval of his plea to bring 
back beer. Behind him marched con- 
glomerate legions of Wall Street bank- 
ers, subway guards, debutantes, house- 
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maids, truck drivers, and indiscrimi- 
nate celebrants inspired by something 
stronger than beer. 

Throughout the country there were 
similar parades. It was the beginning 
of the last great putsch Americans had 
undertaken to get rid of that which 





ACME 


Rep. Cullen, Author of Beer Bill 


they imposed upon themselves a decade 
before. 

There followed the historic desertion 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr. from the 
anti-Saloon League he once had sub- 
stantially supported, and the national 
political conventions at Chicago, in 
which both parties turned from the 
prohibition path. 


Victory 


Election day saw the victory of the 
party most emphatically wet and three 
weeks ago, as almost its final act, the 
lame-duck session of Congress voted 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Pending ratification of repeal by the 
States (probably a two year job), the 
question of modifying the Volstead Act 
to permit the manufacture of beer and 
wine, remained to be solved. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt attacked it two weeks 
ago when he lifted the beer plank from 
last June’s Democratic platform, added 
a phrase or two and sent it in a message 
to Capitol Hill. The House acted first 
and rushed through the bill of Repre- 
sentative Cullen to legalize 3.2 beer, 
without mention of wine. In the Sen- 
ate, Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
began firing the administration steam- 
roller. 

Senator Harrison, Finance Commit- 
tee chairman, tacked on a wine amend- 
ment at the instance of Senator Mc- 
Adoo, California Democrat, and the bill 
came on the floor. The author of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, Senator Shep- 
pard of Texas, sailed into it. 

“No ghastlier jest was ever attempt- 
ed in Congress or elsewhere,” said he, 
“than the claim that beer with an 
alcoholic content of 3.2% by weight, 


or nearly 4% by volume, is non-intoxi- 
cating and therefore permissible under 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Nullifica- 
tion absolute! Repudiation complete! 
A Congressional oath in tatters!” 

Mr. McAdoo’s colleague, Hiram 
Johnson, protested that the wine 
amendment “does not mean anything 
to the second largest California in- 
dustry,” grape growing. 


Amended 


When Senator Norris of Nebraska 
recalled that the Judiciary Committee 
had decided that a beverage with 3.2% 
alcohol was intoxicating, while one of 
3.05 was not, the bill was amended to 
this extent. ‘ 

The booming voice of Mr. Borah 
broke in. Presenting figures to show 
that German and English beer was 
weaker than that under discussion, he 
declared: “You are giving America 
the strongest beer in the world and 
trying to tell us it is non-intoxicating. 
Does anyone believe the government 
will collect $150,000,000 in taxes on a 
non-intoxicating beverage? This is the 
beer the brewers want. You may say 
the saloon is preferable to the speak- 
easy, but if you pass this bill you'll 
have both the saloon and the speak- 
easy.” 


Advertising 


There was a fight to prohibit beer 
advertising by radio or newspaper in 
the dry States, which was lost 36-38. 
There was another seeking Federal 
prohibition of the sale of beer to 
minors which was opposed by Senator 
Harrison on the ground that, since 3.05 
beer was non-intoxicating, it should 
not be prohibited. But this time the 
amendment passed. 

Finally the amended measure was 
adopted 43-30, with Democrats favor- 
ing it 2% to 1 and Republicans opposed 
1% to 1. It went back to the House 
for an expected immediate adoption 
and ran surprisingly into a snag. 

The House decided it would rather 
have its own 3.2 beer than the Senate’s 
3.05. Tammany Democrat John O’Con- 
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nor, brother of the President’s former 
law partner and a pilot of the bill, sug. 
gested that 3.2% wine was “a prophy- 
lactic mouth wash.” 


Anomaly 


Mr. Blanton of Texas cried: “None 
of us here are fooling even ourselyes 
by asserting that 3.2% beer is not in- 
toxicating. We all know that it is ip. 
toxicating. The strange anomaly of it 
all is that in one breath the Beer Bij 
now before us provides for a beer as. 
serted to be innocent and non-intoxi- 
cating and in the next breath it makes 
it an offense to sell it to minors, be. 
cause we are hoping to keep the minors 
sober. Why does my good friend from 
New York want to put onto 16-year. 
old boys something that he has never 
drank (sic) himself?” 

Speaker Rainey steered it off to the 
House-Senate Conference Committees, 
Over the week-end they struggled with 
their differences. The House prevailed, 
restored the higher alcoholic per cent 
and defeated the prohibition of sale to 
minors. 

Last Monday the Senate accepted de- 
feat and favored the bill 43-36 after 
less than an hour’s debate, with Sena- 
tors Borah and Sheppard fighting to 
the last. 

Senator Borah fired his final shot at 
the proposal to give Federal protection 
to dry States. “Upon what possible 
theory,” he demnanded, “can we exclude 
beverages from Interstate Commerce 
except upon the theory that they are 
intoxicating? ... Suppose the Supreme 
Court decides that it (3.2 beer) is non- 
intoxicating, that it is non injurious as 
a beverage. 

“Then the Court has before it the 
second proposition, that we have under- 
taken to prohibit the shipment in In- 
terstate Commerce of a harmless beyv- 
erage. . . We have the naked question 
then as to whether Congress has the 
power to take out of Interstate Com- 
merce a commodity or a_ beverage 
which the Supreme Court holds is non- 
intoxicating and non-hurtful to so 
ciety.” 








WIDE WORLD 


Eleven Months Ago Bishop Cannon and Canon Chase Celebrated the Downfall 
of the Saloon at a Prohibition Fair in Washington 
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Two Peace Proposals In a Week 


MacDonald Urges Army Cuts at Geneva, Then Visits 


Rome to Hear Mussolini’s 


A gray-haired Scot with weak eyes, 
probably the most persuasive orator in 
the world, tried to halt a rush of the 
Gadarene swine toward war last week 
in Geneva. Ramsay MacDonald ad- 
dressing the Disarmament Conference 
was comprehensive and brief as to 
what the rush would mean. 

Failure to reduce European arms 
“now” will mean rearmament. Re- 
armament will cause “certainly” an- 
other war. Another European war 
would be “an end of the evolution of 
man toward knowledge and power.” 
That was his warning. 


Threatening 


Tall words they were. But to many 
the European week had been the 
blackest since 1914. 

Fascism declared in Germany, a con- 
tagion of fascism running through 
Hungary and Austria to its fountain 
head in Italy, Russia giving small as- 
sistance in the struggle partially to dis- 
arm because she claims only total dis- 
armament will avail, Japan armed to 
the limit and charged with violation of 
solemn treaties already, powerful 
America self-absorbed, hesitant. That 
is the situation today, with the dykes 
that were set up in Europe by the 
Treaty of Versailles awash. 

Into the crisis came the heads of the 
only great government that is in Eu- 
rope, but not on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the British Prime Minister and 
the British Foreign Minister, make- 
weights and peace-makers for the Con- 
tinent by tradition, whatever their 
names happen to be when their influ- 
ence is wanted. 

Mr. MacDonald spoke to what Clar- 
ence Streit of the New York Times 
calls “probably the world’s coldest 
audience” and, according to the same 
Geneva correspondent, “failed to 
awaken more than polite applause.” 
Some scores of Disarmament delegates 
from all nations were weary after more 
than thirteen months of almost futile 
effort. 

For a year one group from nations 
already disarmed has pitted itself 
against another which compelled the 
disarmament. Each is perfectly aware, 
too, that when and if arms equality is 
restored in Europe that will not be all. 
A demand from Germany and her late 
allies will certainly follow for their 
lost territories. 


Unique 


And not one of the eminent diplomats 
at Geneva can recall a time in history 
when a new European balance of power 
has been created without war. If the 
Disarmament Conference succeeds this 
Spring, it will have no precedent. 


Four-Power Plan 


Into this tension a famous and agree- 
able Scotch burr, pleasant to the ear 
even when the words are imperative, 
was introduced for an hour and twenty 
minutes. At the end, some gains were 
apparent. 

The delegates were free to consider 
the first plan in the history of land dis- 
armament in which sacrifices are 
named, and the dates fixed for them. 
The delicate task was seized of rating, 
by inference, the importance of each 
power by suggesting what armament 
each needs. An era of inaction was 
over in the progress of disarmament, 
another begun. 

In all, words had whisked nearly a 
million men out of the armies of 
Europe, thousands of big cannon and 
tanks, thousands of war planes. Dis- 
armament east of the Rhine was given 
five years more to run, with a step up 
and out of the disabilities imposed by 
the Treaty of Versailles suggested for 
each year. 
armaments, created in the Treaty by 
victors in the Great War over the van- 
quished, was to end. 


Italy 


A more spectacular step was taken 
the next day. Having announced a 
visit to Italy, Mr. MacDonald, his 
daughter Ishbel, and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Sir John Simon, boarded an eve- 
ning train for Genoa, and next day flew 
down the sun-lit Italian coast in a sea- 
plane driven by the Italian Air Minister 
Italo Balbo himself, and were met out- 
side Rome and conducted into the Eter- 
nal City by Mussolini. 

On the following day, after a three- 
hour conference with the Italian Pre- 
mier, Mr. MacDonald announced that 
a new method of settling Enrope’s 
problems had been proposed and would 
be submitted to the powers affected. 





Proposed Army Cuts 





The British disarmament proposal 
made by Prime Minister MacDonald at 
Geneva would limit Continental Europe- 
an armies for five years. The follow- 
ing table shows the difference between 
the existing and the proposed strengths. 


Present Proposed 
Armies Armies 
Austria 30,000 50,000 
Bulgaria 23,000 60,000 
Czechoslovakia 145,000 100,000 
*France 340,000 200,000 
Germany 105,000 200,000 
Hungary 35,000 60,000 
*Italy 242,000 200,000 
Poland 255,000 200,000 
Rumania 252,000 150,000 
Russia 562,000 500,000 
Yugoslavia 202,000 100,000 
*In addition, France and Italy would have 
overseas armies of 200,000 and 50,000 respec- 


tively. 


The balance of power in. 











CME 


Ramsay MacDonald, Geneva Orator 


Mussolini outlined a directorate of 
great powers, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, which would bind it- 
self to maintain the peace of Europe 
for a decade. 

The pact would recognize equality 
for Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Revision of the peace treat- 
ies is contemplated under certain con- 
ditions. 

Provisions fall under five heads: 

1. In conformity with the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, the four nations under- 
take not to resort to force in settle- 
ment of the political problems and 
to cooperate in international solidarity 
in Europe. Other European nations are 
free to join the undertaking. 

2. German equality of rights as well 
as Austrian, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
is recognized and the four powers bind 
themselves to effectuate these rights. 
Germany undertakes to transform her 
present army from a long-term stand- 
ing force into a short-term conscript 
army. 


Revision 


3. The four powers commit them- 
selves, in conformity with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, to revise the 
Treaty of Versailles if that is found 
necessary in order to effectuate the 
pact. 

4, The four powers agree to a united 
policy on major European questions 
and on colonial policies outside Europe. 

5. The pact is to be ratified accord- 
ing to the constitutions of the signing 
governments. It will hold for ten years, 
any member being privileged to with- 
draw on a year’s notice. If none of the 
contracting parties serves such notice, 
the pact will automatically be renewed 
at the end of ten years. The pact is to 
be registered with the League of Na- 
tions. 
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Quite evidently, it was nervous work 
for Mr. MacDonald to ask the Euro- 
pean powers to disband armies of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and sacri- 
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Despite the clear implication in Mus- 
solini’s proposals of a revision of the 
peace treaties, the mainstay of French 
foreign policy since the War, Premier 
Daladier’s radical Socialist cabinet ap- 
proved the project in principle after a 
24-hour survey. The right to question 
details is, of course, reserved. 

Opposition is expected from the Con- 
servative and Nationalist parties in the 
Chamber, whose journals insist that 
the four-power directorate would result 
in a weakening of the French alliances 
with Poland and the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia). Moreover France fears to 
stand alone against Germany, Italy 
and Great Britain, of whom Germany 
is a hereditary enemy, with Great 
Britain and Italy having much less to 
lose than she by a change in the peace 
treaties. 

Another French fear is Mussolini’s 
ambition to a naval parity with France 
in the Mediterranean. In case of war 
this would endanger her communications 
with her North African colonies. 


Hitler 


In view of the menace in Hitler’s 
rise, however, with the likelihood that 
some provisions of the peace treaties 
will be overthrown with or without 
French consent, the Daladier govern- 
ment is ready to try conclusions with 
its political enemies in the Chamber. 

Mr. MacDonald arrives in London at 
the end of this week and his govern- 
ment has announced facilities for de- 
bate on the results of his visits to 
Geneva and Rome. 

Pending developments in the Italian 
project, everywhere, promoters of dis- 
armament dwelt on the concrete Mac- 
Donald program. Admittedly, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister had only a “salad” 
of proposals from various sources to 
offer, including some from his own ex- 
perts that are new. Foreign sources 
are two: The Hoover proposals of 1932 
‘for an early and quantitative reduction 











Monument to Aristide Briand, Statesman of Peace, Unveiled at Pacy-up-llure as 
Europe Again Considers Disarmament Plans 


of arms, roughly by one-third, on the 
basis of the status quo, and the French 
demand for an approach to arms equal- 
ity following a series of European “se- 
curity pacts,”—only a far-away and 
conditional retreat from the Treaty of 


. Versailles. 


Since Mr. MacDonald’s figures were 
tentative, new announcements of prin- 
ciple mattered most. An important 
one to Americans was the suggestion 
that in certain emergencies the United 
States and Soviet Russia shall consult 
and, conceivably, renounce their neu- 
trality in European quarrels to act as 
a judging and punishing body, as 
League powers are bound to do. 


Washington 


The suggestion was guardedly re- 
ceived in Washington. Norman H. 
Davis planned to sail for the Disarma- 
ment Conference on Thursday, how- 
ever, empowered to negotiate as an 
Ambassador. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration reserves decision beyond a 
“willingness to cooperate” in disarma- 
ment. Certain it is that President 
Roosevelt will do all he can to save the 
Conference, if only because its end 
might mean an end of the World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference before 
it is born. The latter is scheduled for 
early Summer and its decisions may be 
vital to this country. 

In the MacDonald proposals, France 
and Italy are invited to end their naval 
rivalry immediately by entering, until 
1935, the London Naval Treaty con- 
cluded in 1930; giving Britain, the 
United States, and Japan approxi- 
mately a 5-5-3 ratio of naval strength. 
A World Naval Conference is suggested 
for 1935 which will reset naval ratios. 

Italy is empowered immediately to 
add one dreadnaught to her sea de- 
fense, matching the new French bat- 
tleship Dunkerque. German naval 
strength will remain where it is, at 
nearly zero compared to that of her 
neighbors, until 1936. 


body,” 


fice armaments worth millions held in 
readiness to launch against one 
another. As an offset to the jealousies 
that he knew were rife, repeatedly the 
skilled negotiator raised the fear of a 
general European debacle. This was 
an emotion common to all. 


Fools 


“I know our plan will satisfy no- 
cried the Prime Minister, 
“Whenever four or five people are 
gathered together, to say nothing of 
fifty or sixty, the man who thinks he 
is going to get full satisfaction is a 


plain, ordinary fool. I know that I am 


raising questions that involve the life 
or death of great States. But consider 
the moment. We can almost hear the 
fabric of our civilization crackling 
about our ears.” 

Aims of the British proposals were 
summed up as follows: 

1, A reduction of armaments “to 
show our bona fides to the world” and 
prevent a Disarmament Conference 
from becoming a rearmament confer- 
ence. 

2. International control. 

3. A permanent commission to pre- 
pare plans for further reductions. 

4. An assurance of stability for five 
years, giving an opportunity for po- 
litical work to restore confidence in 
Europe and thus pave the way for 
more complete disarmament. 

Roughly the plan would mean an 
early reduction of Europe’s armies by 
nearly a million men. A uniform mili- 
tary service of eight months is pro- 
vided throughout Europe. 

As to metal armament, the British 
treaty would scrap all cannon above 
a 6-inch caliber and forbid replace- 
ments above the 4-inch caliber which 
is now imposed on Germany alone. 
Tanks weighing more than sixteen tons 
would be abolished. 

The total abolition of war aviation is 
recommended and suggestions for car- 
rying this out are referred to a per- 
manent Disarmament Commission. 
Meanwhile a parity of 500 planes for 
each of the seven largest powers is 
suggested. 


Budgets 


Obvious lacks in the MacDonald pro- 
posals are: No reductions in arms budg- 
ets, no control of munitions manu- 
facture, no declaration against a resort 
to force. The latter involves a ticklish 
definition as to what “force” is and 
what “war” is. 

On the whole, the Germans were 
pleased by the plan. Reports of a fa 
vorable reception in Berlin to the first 
figures which have been suggested for 
an increase in the German army 
reached Mr. MacDonald before he left 
for Italy. 

Debate on the MacDonald proposals 
at Geneva began on Thursday. 
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Early Balanced Budget Promised 


Economy Fight Almost Won as Congress Passes Bills 


Cutting Veterans Pensions and Federal Payroll 


“T have never seen a pension bill 
fail,’ ex-Senator “Sunny Jim” Watson 
of Indiana said once. 

Since the thirteen Colonies became 
a nation, few pension bills introduced 
in Congress have failed. But last week 
an economic crisis, a banking panic, 
and a President who turned both to 
account, made pensions fail. 


Changed 


The whole system of veterans’ com- 
pensation has been changed, the Fed- 
eral pay envelope is about to be 
trimmed and a two-year fight to bal- 
ance the budget is almost won. 

It is expected that $500,000,000 will 
be cut from the budget by salary and 
veterans reductions and $375,000,000 
more by reorganization and elimination 
of government agencies. Beer and 
gasoline taxes are counted on to pro- 
duce $250,000,000 in additional revenue, 
which calls forth the senatorial pre- 
diction® that no other new taxes need 
be imposed. 

Last Monday when he signed the 
Economy Bill, the President took on 
his own shoulders a burden that is 
loaded with vexation. 

The law repeals most existing stat- 
utes on World War and Spanish-Amer- 
ican veterans’ benefits and confines 
pension eligibility to 

1, Veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. 

2. Veterans of all wars since the 
Civil War with non-service disabilities 
when such are permanent. 

3. Widows and children of men who 
died of injuries suffered in the service. 

4, Widows and children of those 
who served in all wais since the Civil 
War except the World War. 


Mandatory 


Old age pensions to Spanish War 
veterans over 62 years of age and dis- 
ability compensation to men actually 
injured in the World War are made 
mandatory. 

The President is empowered to say 
officially when wars ended and began 
and how long a man must have served 
for himself or his family to be entitled 
to benefits, ranging from $6 to $275 a 
month for disability, from $12 to $75 
for death. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is allowed to take care of non- 
service permanent disability cases, and 
of sufferers from tuberculosis and 
heuro-psychiatric diseases. 

Civil War pensions are reduced 10% 
for one year, Senators’ and Represen- 
tatives’ salaries from $10,000 to $8,500 
ayear. All other Federal salaries may 


be cut up to 15% at the President’s dis- 
cretion, except those of government em- 
ployees in Alaska and those working on 
the Panama Railroad and the Canal. 

Mr. Roosevelt, Lewis W. Douglas, his 
Director of the Budget, and Veterans’ 
Administrator Frank T. Hines are thus 
saddled with as onerous a job as ever a 
President asked for. Turning men out 
of hospitals, refusing them medical aid, 
whether justly or not, is hardly a wel- 
come task to the present occupant of 
the White House. 


Target 


If he fails to be resolute, he will be 
attacked by the electorate as a man 
without courage. If he wields the knife 
ruthlessly, he will win undying hatred 
from those on whom it falls. 

The civil service lobby, which will be 
affected by the wage cut, and the vet- 
erans’ organizations are awaiting his 
course of action. The enormous pres- 
tige he now enjoys is dangerous to 
challenge. 

Only a two-thirds vote in Congress, 
the number necessary to beat a Presi- 
dential veto, could change the law now 
written. But votes already taken have 
shown that new members of the House 
are preponderantly under the veterans’ 
lash. Two-thirds heaped up and flow- 
ing over has risen many times before 
to drown a Presidential veto of vet- 
erans’ laws. John Thomas Taylor, 
American Legion lobbyist, has not yet 
closed his office. 

For three days and two nights Sen- 
ators argued over the previously 


KEYSTONE 
In Conflict: John Thomas Taylor, Head of the American Legion Lobby in Wash- 
ington, and Lewis Douglas, Director of the Budget 


adopted House bill, which gave Mr. 
Roosevelt the powers he had sought in 
a surprise message the week before. 
Skeptical of the success of any Con- 
gressional attempt to chip away a 
structure built during fourteen years 
under lobbyists’ directions, the Presi- 
dent urged scrapping of the whole 
business and a fresh start. 

There were laws granting govern- 
ment money to men who had never left 
a training camp during the war, whose 
injuries were the result of accidents 
which might occur to any civilian. 


Athletes 


There were loose medical definitions 
which made it possible for able-bodied 
professional athletes to claim pensions 
because they were “permanently” dis- 
abled. 

There was the legal sophistry that 
the war did not end until the signing 
of our separate treaty with Germany 
nearly two years after the Armistice, 
and that any man who enlisted up to 
that time was a war veteran. 

All this Mr. Roosevelt struck at. He 
asked Congress to state a broad prin- 
ciple of compensation and let him and 
his Veterans’ Administrator determine 
who were deserving and how much they 
deserved. In addition he sought the 
same Executive discretion to cut Fed- 
eral salaries up to 15%. 

It was an extraordinary request, 
coming as it did on the heels of his un- 
precedented assumption of power over 
the country’s banks. Congressmen who 
saw fully the need for single-minded 
action in the emergency, shivered at the 
thought of what such a transference of 
power might do to the principles on 
which the government is founded. 

A short but bitter fight sent the 
measure through the House two weeks 
ago. In the Senate last week the Dem- 
ocrats caucused, bound themselves to 
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support it but reserved the right to add 
amendments. 

The House bill, exercised to the fullest 
extent, would have permitted the Pres- 
ident to cut veterans’ appropriations 
$385,000,000 and salaries $125,000,000. 
Drawling, Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
undertook to steer it through Senate 
shoals. 

The American Legion, and the Na- 
tional Economy League squared off for 
the battle of telegrams. From all over 
America their followers responded. In 
the White House the President watched 
while insiders hinted that he would call 
the country back of him in a radio ap- 
peal if his plan were endangered. 


Legion 


The Legion, giving ground, offered to 
permit a 25% cut in all veterans’ appro- 
priations, provided the legislative 
structure remained as it was. Admin- 
istration forces refused to put down 
their arms. What they sought was the 
right to separate the wolves from the 
lambs, to cut off the undeserving and 
leave the deserving unharmed. Legion 
ranks broke behind Thomas, their lob- 
byist leader. Ex-soldiers began offer- 
ing support to the President. 

On the floor Senator McCarran, new 
and rambunctious Democrat from Ne- 
vada, offered the amendment for a 25% 
general cut and was badly beaten. Sen- 
ator La Follette, Wisconsin Progres- 
sive, reduced it to 15% and got the 
same treatment. 

Republican regulars followed the pre- 
vious week’s example of their House 
colleagues and lined up with the Demo- 
cratic President. Senator Reed of 











ACME 


Pat Harrison psa the Bill 


Pennsylvania pleaded for the bill. Sen- 
ator Fess of Ohio, a former Republican 
National Committee chairman, said 


that since Congress was unable to make 
the economies, the opportunity should 
be given to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Leonine Senator Borah rose, shaking 
his mane. 


“Let us give the Congress 
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Second Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Passed Robinson Bill aiding State 
banks. 
Passed Roosevelt Economy Bill, 
amended. 


Passed amended Beer Bill (3.05): 

Appropriated $5,000,000 for California 
earthquake victims. 

Confirmed recent nominations, 

Received President’s farm relief mes- 
sage and bill. 

Time in Debate: 23 hours, 30 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed Beer Bill (3.2). 

Concurred in Senate amendments to 
Economy Bill. 

Rejected Senate amendments to Beer 
Bill. 

Passed earthquake appropriations, 
amended. 

Received President’s farm relief 
message. 

Time in Debate: 12 hours, 20 minutes. 


Money appropriated: $5,000,000 for earthquake 
relief. 


Condition of Treasury: Deficit for fiscal year 
to March 16: $1,392,405,354.20. 








of the United States a fair deal before 
the American people,” he demanded. 
“There may be reason for doing ex- 
traordinary things in extraordinary 
times, but there is no reason for per- 
verting American history to justify our 
doing so. 

“It is not in the interest of sound 
legislation, it is not in the interest of 
the country’s welfare, that Congress 
should abdicate its right to consider 
candidly the measures before it. 


Reduced 


“Time after time the Congress has 
reduced the appropriation sent us by 
the Executive. The record will disclose 
that the real point of extravagance in 
this government, the place where the 
money has been demanded and where 
it has been expended, is and has been 
the Executive department.” 

Senator WHarrison, preserving the 
bill’s substance, exposed it to amend- 
ments which would dull the Presiden- 
tial knife. The time came at last for 
a vote on the complete measure. 

But Mr. Roosevelt carried the day, 
62-13, with only 4 Democrats breaking 
the traces. The amended bill went back 
to the House and was overwhelmingly 
adopted, with the 92 previous Demo- 
cratic opponents dwindling to 13. 





AGRICULTURE: Roosevelt’s 


Farm Bill Worries Congress 


“T tell you frankly that it is a new 
and-untrod path, but I will tell you 
with equal frankness that an unprece- 
dented condition calls for the trial of 
a new means to rescue agriculture.” 

In this attitude of exploration, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week sent his bill 
for farm relief to Congress. 

There were many familiar sign-posts 
along that untrod path, reminders of 
varivus legislative measures for agri- 
cultural relief from the embattled days 











————————— 


of the McNary-Haugen Bills to the 
Jones Bill. The bill does propose, how. 
ever, breaking of new ground by giving 
to the Secretary of Agriculture dic. 
tatorial powers, by insistence that the 
suggested measures be enforced jp 
time to aid this year’s crop. Hitherto 
relief measures were more leisurely. 


Halted 


In spite of the administration’s jp. 
sistence upon the speeding up of the 
Farm Bill, the quick-step of Mr. Rooge. 
velt’s program was definitely halted, 
when on Monday evening, Democratic 
leaders went to the White House with 
word that the bill was causing dissen- 
sion in their ranks. “The administra- 
tion’s honeymoon is over,” said an ob- 
server. Representative Marvin Jones, 
Democratic Chairman of the Hotise 
Agriculture Committee, balked at in. 
troducing the bill as recommended by 
his committee. Senator Pittman of 
Nevada, President pro tempore of the 
Senate said: “We will get something 
out of it, but I doubt whether it will 
look anything like the present bill.” 


Refinancing 


Noting that the bill does not men- 
tion farm debts, Senator Borah said: 
“I was greatly in hopes that the ad- 
ministration’s farm program would in- 
clude some plan of refinancimg the 
farmers, who owe $12,000,000,000 upon 
which they pay an average rate of in- 
terest of 7 to 8%. I should like to see 
something come out of the committee 
on that phase of the situation. It is 
the most vital part of the farm ques- 
tion as I see it. The farmer cannot 
pay such a high interest rate even in 
normal times. 

Editors of city newspapers were as- 
tonished that Mr. Roosevelt should 
have pressed his Farm Bill ahead of 
legislation looking towards industrial 
stability. 

In deep America, however, there was 
no surprise. Out at the cross-roads, 
speed for farm relief was generally 
understood. In many places sheer in- 
surrection, or the threat of it, hastened 
the decision of the administration to 
step up farm measures. 


Drop 


Up to a decade ago, the farmers were 
doing fairly well with profits from 
their war-time sales to hungry Europe- 
an countries. Then from a war-stimu- 
lated peak of 533,000,000 bushels, cere- 
al exports dropped to the lowest level 
of 210,000,000 bushels in 1925-1926, 
farm incomes dropped more than 50%, 
bankruptcies increased, banks failed by 
the hundreds in rural communities and 
the mortgage debt on farmer-owned 
farms increased from 1.7 billion im 
1910 to more than 4 billions in 192 
with an additional 77 millions piled 0 
by 1930. 

By the middle of last month Depart 
ment of Agriculture figures show that 
prices paid for farm products hit their 
lowest point at 49% of the pre-war 
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period, compared with 51% in January, 
60% in February, 1932. 

With many devices, Republican ad- 
ministrations had sought to haul the 
farmers out of their mess by legislativ 
poot straps. ; 

The chief contribution of the Hoover 
administration was the Federal Farm 
Board, today discredited on the farms, 
and now comes President Roosevelt 
with his “untrod path.” 


Retreat 


Mr. Roosevelt makes his plea for 
the 30,000,000 farmers on the ground 
that, according to his Secretary of 
Agriculture, young Henry Agard Wal- 
lace, “there must be an orderly retreat 
for the over-extended part of our ag- 
riculture.” 

So the Farm Relief Bill aims to es- 
tablish a balance between the produc- 
tion and consumption of agricultural 
commodities. It would reestablish farm- 
ers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with 
respect to articles that farmers buy, 
equivalent to the purchasing power in 
the pre-war period, August 1909—July 
1914. 

To explain this, Secretary Wallace 
took to the microphone last week to 
say: “In the pre-war years 1909 to 
1914, wheat brought around 88 or 90 
cents a bushel on the farm, cotton 
better than 12 cents a pound and hogs 
better than 7 cents a pound. But, at 
the same time, the prices of the things 
the farmer had to buy—his fertilizer, 
farm machinery and the like—were on 
a comparable level. In general these 
items bought by the farmer were a 
little lower than they are right now. 

But the prices the farmer got for 
his, wheat and cotton and hogs, were, 
in those pre-war days, more than 
twice as high as they are now. It is 
that gap that we want to bridge.” 

It would protect the consumers’ in- 
terest by readjusting farm production 
at such levels as will not increase the 
percentage which was returned to the 
farmer in the pre-war period. 

To accomplish this farming by fiat, 
the bill first considers cotton very much 
along the lines of the Smith Cotton 
Contract Plan, passed by both Houses 
in the last session of Congress but 
vetoed in the pocket of President 
Hoover. 


Cotton 


The bill gives to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation power to lend 
money to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire cotton. It sets up regula- 
tions for rewarding the voluntary re- 
duction of acreage on the part of cot- 
ton growers. 

As the bill would reduce the produc- 
tion of cotton so it would apply to 
Wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and milk, in every case bringing 
about reductions in acreage and pro- 
duction and compensating farmers by 
rental or benefit payments or by both. 

How is the pouring of Federal funds 
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KEYSTONE 


‘Iowa Farmers Invade the Legislature Denying They Are Peasants 


into agriculture to be met? According 
to the Roosevelt plan, by taxation of 
the processing of the nine basic agri- 
cultural products. Processors subject 
to this tax, cotton spinners, millers, 
packers and representatives of the 
grain exchanges have spokesmen at 
Washington vigorously fighting this 
provision. 

Rentals of land kept out of use by 
agreement with the government would 
be paid for out of such taxation, which 
in turn would of necessity, be passed 
on to the city consumer of farm prod- 
ucts. 

Would not this result in a rise of 
prices for food? According to a last 
week’s economic survey issued by a 
Wall Street house, commodity price 
levels will rise 15% to 20% within the 
next six months if the bill is adopted. 

For. the first time since Mr. Roose- 
velt has been inaugurated, the forward 
march of his policies has been ques- 
tioned by the opposition press. The 
New York Herald Tribune, spokesman 
in chief of Republican forces in the 
East, which recently published a page 
of endorsements of Mr. Roosevelt, 
ranging from the testimony of “A 
Justice of the Peace” saying: “Happy 
days are here again” to the paper’s 
own: “May his smile be the harbinger 
of calmer seas and sunnier skies,” now 
says: 


Opposition 


“Up to this point we have urged Re- 
publican support of the Roosevelt bills 
upon patriotic grounds, to meet a na- 
tional emergency. No such emergency 
exists with respect to the farmer; he 
is largely the victim of his own post- 
war land speculation.” 

While seven farm groups said “delay 
would be fatal” in passing this bill, 
Garfield H. Miller, ex-president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, warned 
the President that: 


“The oppressive and almost confis- 
catory tax that the bill proposes to 
levy upon processors cannot do other- 
wise than react to the’ grave injury of 
the farmer and in my judgment ruin 
existing prospects of better markets 
for commodities.” 

“Fantastic,” was what other proces- 
sors called the bill. 

While the bill was under considera- 
tion, militant farmers from Iowa were 
trampling muddy footprints upon the 
carpets of the Capitol at Des Moines 
and shouting, “You can’t make peas- 
ants out of us.” 





WHITE HOUSE: Smiles and 


Tears Crowd Roosevelt’s Week 


“It was a pretty rough trip and some 
of the others were miserable, but I was 
all right,” said Mrs. Roosevelt as she 
stepped from a New York passenger 
plane in Washington last week. “I’m 
always all right.” 

The President was all right, too. In 
spite of the back-breaking load he 
bears, he continued to assist Mrs. 
Roosevelt in turning the White House 
from a museum into a home. 


Anniversary 


Last week, on St. Patrick’s Day, they 
celebrated their twenty-eighth wed- 
ding anniversary. (See page 19). 

Two days before Mrs. Roosevelt, 
making good a promise not to desert 
her old activities, had gone to New 
York for a dozen reasons. She at- 
tended morning assembly at the Tod- 
hunter School, of which she is associ- 
ate principal, and told the girls she 
hadn’t dared go to bed during the ex- 
citement in Washington recently, for 
fear of missing something. 

She whirled round town to various 
relief agencies, dodging the brigade of 
police bodyguards with which Com- 
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missioner Mulrooney had tried to sur- 
round her. She went to the wedding 
of a former pupil, had fifteen younger 
girls to dinner and read to them after- 
wards. She bought a $3.50 tea strainer 
for the White House. 

Back in Washington there was a 
children’s performance of “Pinocchio” 
at the National Theater. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s own children are grown up. She 
borrowed a couple from Steve Early, 
one of the President’s Secretaries, and 
took them. 

At the Executive offices Mr. Roose- 
velt gave 45 minutes to Socialist lead- 
ers Norman Thomas and Morris Hill- 
quit, as they pleaded for a $10,000,000 
bond issue for public works and direct 
relief, and for public ownership of 
banks. 

He made his ex-Mariner cousin, Col. 
Henry L. Roosevelt, the fifth member 
of the family to fill the post of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 


Jokes 


On St. Patrick’s Day, with a green 
carnation in his own buttonhole, he 
joshed Senator Duffy of Wisconsin for 
wearing a blue tie. 

He sent a handkerchief to a 17-day- 
old baby whose’ birth had prevented its 
mother from attending the inaugura- 
tion. He was asked by Eddie Dowling, 
actor who led stage and screen Roose- 
veltians in last Fall’s campaign, where 
to go in Washington with problems af- 
fecting the theater. 

“You come right in the door of my 
office,” said the President. 





RELIEF: President’s Message 
Asks Unemployed Aid 


The unemployment relief program 
which Mr. Roosevelt promised in his 
campaign last Fall took form Tues- 
day in a message to Congress seeking 
legislation which would put 250,000 
men to work by early Summer. 

He asked that workers be enrolled 
immediately “for such public employ- 
ment as can be quickly started” with 
funds already available. “I propose,” 
said the President, ‘to create a civil- 
ian conservation corps to be used in 
simple work. . . and confining itself 
to forestry, flood control, and similar 
projects.” 

A second request was for direct 
grants of Federal relief funds to 
states. Last year’s appropriations for 
this purpose will be exhausted by 
May, Mr. Roosevelt said, so that more 
money must be made available be- 
fore the present special session ends. 
To supervise its distribution, he asked 
that Congress establish the office of 
Federal Relief Administrator. 

Finally, he advocated ‘a broad pub- 
lic works labor creating program” 
whose details will be transmitted lat- 
er. 
On the Senate floor the Democratic 
leader, Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
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introduced on behalf of himself and 
Senator Wagner of New York a bill to 
give men $30 a month jobs, food, and 
housing. In the House Chairman Con- 
nery of the Labor Committee refused 
to “father a dollar a day wage.” 





“T. R.’s” Son Ends 
Philippine Term 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, who rose at 
an unearthly hour one morning and by 
radio bade his distant countrymen to 
vote for President Hoover, ended his 
term as Governor General of the Phil- 
ippines last week. 

Colonel Roosevelt, son of the great 
“T. R.,” won the title of “Poor Man’s 
Governor” during his thirteen months 
at Manila by reason of his concern for 
the small farmers and workers. He 
reduced expenses, balanced the budget 
and kept banks open when they were 
locked tight in the United States. 

His place will be filled by John H. 
Holliday, a St. Louis lawyer who has 
been Vice Governor, until President 
Roosevelt appoints a permanent suc- 
cessor. Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings was originally slated for 
the post, but the death of Thomas J. 
Walsh caused his induction into the 
Cabinet, where he may or may not re- 
main. 





TORNADO: Leaves Trail of 


Death Across Two States 


Had Thor, God of the air, dangled a 
great vacuum cleaner tube from -the 
sky, then whipped it quickly and care- 
lessly across the dotted line represent- 
ing the Kentucky-Tennessee border, the 
effect would have been much the same 
as was attained early last week by a 
tornado which struck that. section. 

The twister originated in Missouri. 
It dodged over the area around Car- 
uthersville and in a few moments time 
had either destroyed or severely dam- 
aged more than 100 houses and barns. 
Damage: $250,000. 


Smashed 


Slithering over the border into Ten- 
nessee it struck Nashville. Windows in 
the historic old Capitol which looks 
down on the city were smashed to 
splinters. A legislative committee, in 
session, scurried away, for safer quar- 
ters. 

The first effect of the tornado was 
to scramble power lines like so much 
twine. Crawling ambulances had to 
dodge around the darkened city streets 
taking care to avoid uprooted trees, 
broken telegraph poles, etc. 

Rescue men lighting their way with 
flashlights searched through the wreck- 
age of frame buildings, which had been 
scattered like jack straws, and found 
ten persons dead. Ambulances took 
more than 100 injured to be treated in 
hospitals by the flickering light from 
kerosene lamps. 

After doing about $1,000,000 of dam- 
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age in Nashville the twister swung ap. 
ruptly up to the border and contin 
eastward. At Pruden it struck the dra) 
little mining town a resounding blow. 
Rickety dusty miners’ houses were fiat. 
tened. Nine of the 800 people in th. 
town were killed, scores injured. 
the 100-odd houses, 75 were leveleg 
Adding to the woe of the miners was 
the fact that two of the three coa] tip- 
ples, by which they made a living, wer, 
damaged severely. 


Wake 


Further eastward the tornado blew 
itself out against the Cumberland 
Mountains. In its wake it had left 35 
known dead and 400 injured, with thege 
figures being added to as isolated dis. 
tricts were heard from. 

A tornado is a great whirling, verti. 
cal column of air which may extend 
for twelve miles into the sky. Its 
diameter will vary from a few feet to 
several hundred feet. } 

The currents in the column whirl at 
about 300 miles per hour. The effect 
of the centrifugal force is to create a 
vacuum in the core of the tornado 
which has sufficient strength to lift 
small buildings, animals and men. The 
twister will carry them for a while then 
toss them as so much rubbish farther 
along the path of destruction. 

At Austerville, Mo., the path of the 
storm could be traced by groceries 
sucked out of a general store and scat- 
tered over the countryside. 

Houses are not as is generally sup- 
posed, blown over by such a storm. 
The vacuum core of the tornado sucks 
the air from around the house and the 
normal pressure within it causes it to 
literally explode. 





Awesome 


These twisting, writhing, serpentine 
columns are awesome sights. They 
may be seen approaching for several 
miles. Around the base is always a 
cone of dust and debris which is being 
sucked into the cone. 

In the western plains region, the tor- 
nado belt, weathermen advise natives 
not to run for home when they sight a 
tornado. In a speeding motor car they 
have a much better chance for escape. 

One of the most disastrous of recent 
tornadoes was the one which traced a 
deadly finger over St. Louis five anda 
half years ago. In five minutes it swept 
across the city leaving a deep ugly 
gash, killing 85 persons and doing $15,- 
000,000 property damage. 


Hurricane 


The hurricane, improperly called 4 
cyclone or typhoon, is the big brother 
of the tornado. Its diameter may be of 
several miles extent. Its radius of de 
struction is much larger. It may travel 
several hundred miles where a tornado 
generally spends itself in from five 
fifty miles. 

Most probably the cause of the hurt 
cane and tornadoes which plague the 
Middle West is the fact that Mississippi 
Valley winds blow toward the North 
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and Rocky Mountain winds toward the 
South. Eddies develop where these two 
great currents meet and these at times 
develop into tornadoes. 





Swollen Ohio Floods 
Banks Below Pittsburgh 


While the tornado was lashing at the 
southern border of Kentucky the rising 
Ohio River was beginning to chew 
away the high banks on the northern 
boundary. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., the damage was 
slight. But farther down after the 
Monongahela, Kanawha, Scioto, and 
Big Sandy, all tributary streams, had 
added their swollen bulk to the normal- 
ly sluggish Ohio, it began to charge 
like a mountain stream. 

Rains early this week were lifting it 
another 214 feet every 24 hours. Each 
extra foot carried away more houses 
and barns from its broad, flat basin. 
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against wage cuts, for increased wages 
and relief.” 

Socialists, having very much in mind 
bitter attacks that have been made 
against them in the columns of The 
Daily Worker, are circling suspiciously 
around this offer. 

While not closing any doors toward 
possibly unity, Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist leader says, ‘“We have had such 
offers from the Communists before. 
They have said to us, ‘You are yellow 
defenders of capitalism, faithless be- 
trayers of the working classes, come 
along with us in a united front.” 








NEWS IN BRIEF: Grave and 
Gay Notes of a Week 


Capitol Pastimes: Senator Logan of 
Kentucky was caught last week ener- 
getically twanging spit balls with a 
rubber band at Senator Connally of 
Texas. Senator Logan explained: “A 














Scene in Nashville, Tenn., Where the Tornado Disrupted the Legislature 


By Monday eight deaths were credited 
to the flood. Five died when collapsing 
roads plunged their automobiles into 
the water; one from drinking the con- 
tents of a bottle fished out of the river; 
one was electrocuted when a boat cap- 
sized near a transformer; one, a new 
born baby, from exposure. 

Just twenty years ago on Mar. 25, the 
disastrous Dayton flood drove thou- 
sands of families from their homes in 
the Miami Valley. 





RADICALS: Socialists Sniff 


Warily at Communist Advances 


Further steps toward “a _ united 
front” of all radicals in this country 
were taken last week when The Daily 
Worker, central organ of the Commun- 
ist Party of the United States, an- 
nounced that proposals will be made 
by the Communists to their erstwhile 
‘bitter enemies the Socialists for a 
“united struggle against Roosevelt’s 
economy and _ inflation program, 


ACME 


fellow has to pass time away some way. 
Tom’s head is in my way. I thought 
maybe I could chisel it down a little 
so I could see what was going on, too.” 
Representatives Cannon and Romjue 
of Missouri are said to have been found 
in a fist-fight in the House Office Build- 
ing last week. Farmer-Labor Repre- 
sentative Lundeen admitted that he 
stopped a fight by pushing one of the 
combatants into an elevator, but he 
would not say who the fighters were. 
Representative Cannon appeared in the 
House the next day, but Representative 
Romjue reported that he had an attack 
of influenza. Other Congressmen hinted 
that he had a black eye. 
e The House of Representatives Ac- 
counts’ Committee believes economy 
begins in Congress. Last week its ax 
fell on cards admitting spectators to 
the House galleries. Engraved and 
tastefully decorated with a figure of 
the Goddess of Liberty, the cards have 
cost eight cents apiece or about $3,000 
a year. Hereafter Representatives 
must content themselves with printed 
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cards for their constituents. 

The Cabinet was more liberal. Last 
week Postmaster Farley ordered a 
large supply of new pen points to be 
put in all post offices. 

@ Chief Emmett Lyon of the Onon- 
dago, (N. Y.) Indian reservation willed 
his home, garage, automobile and farm 
to his wife. At his death feast other 
Indians decided that the will was white 
man’s law, that the property should go 
to his brother and to grandsons. Last 
week 75 braves gathered around 
Widow Lyon’s house, trying to evict 


her. Mrs. Lyons stood at a window 
with a rifle. The 75 braves changed 
their minds. 


e For the last few months the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey has been 
studying bruises, bumps and fractures 
among its commuters bound for New 
York City. Last week it announced its 
findings. Injuries occur not only to 
those who puff up to the station at the 
last moment, hurling themselves onto 
the back platforms of departing trains, 
but in equal amount to early arrivals. 
Excited by the vision of an approach- 
ing train, they cannot restrain them- 
selves from jumping on before it comes 
to a full stop. The largest number of 
offenders were from Roselle Park, 
Westfield, and Plainfield, N. J. 

e@ To those who commemorate current 
events by appropriately naming their 
offspring, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Merritt 
of Bethany, Okla., were added last 
week. Their seven-pound first-born 
was christened Jimmy Scrip Merritt. 
@ Bill of the Week: The Kansas Senate 
passed a bill making it obligatory for 
pedestrians to wear red tail lights 
while walking along highways at night, 
if they want to recover damages in 
case of an accident. 

e Victor Purdy of Oklahoma City has 
not made news yet, but he is going to. 
In the last few weeks nine of his rela- 
tives have been bitten by dogs. Purdy 
wants to break the jinx. He is going 
to be the man who bites the dog. 

@ Eleanor Roosevelt was tried and 
found guilty in Maryland last week of 
upsetting a Ford car near Baltimore. 
It was testified that she ran out from 
the side of a road, hitting the car s0 
violently with her head that she 
knocked it into a ditch. Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s lawyer announced that he would 
appeal. Eleanor is a calf, named after 
the First Lady because she was born 
on election day. 

e@ Last week Balto, famous Alaska 
husky died. Balto was lead dog in the 
team which dashed serum to Nome i 
1925 and prevented a diphtheria epi- 
demic. He spent the last of his four- 
teen years amid peering visitors in the 
Brookside Zoo in Cleveland. Admirers 
can continue to peer at dead Balto. His 
skin will be mounted and exhibited in 
a Cleveland museum. 

e Capt. I. D. Howard of Geneva, 0. 
has a goat named Willie. Willie has 
a taste for tires. Last week Willie 
chewed a tire. The tire blew out. Wit 
lie hurtled through a garage wall. 
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A Week’s Vignettes of Nazi-Land 


Hitlerite Raids Less Frequent, but Attacks on Marxists 
and Anti-Semitiec Campaign Still in Full Force 


Striking themes in the German news 
medley were these: 

Before the new Reichstag elected 
Mar. 5 met in the Garrison Church at 
Potsdam Tuesday, it was revealed that 
the Hitler government would ask it for 
the powers of a dictator. 

No one doubted that they would be 
granted, though that means the end of 
parliamentary democracy in Germany 
and the creation of another Fascist 
State essentially similar to Italy. 

The bill which Hitler requested the 
Reichstag to pass consists of five arti- 
cles. The first and second authorize 
the Hitler cabinet to enact laws within 
the constitution and, except when they 
violate rights of the President, Reich- 
stag or Reichsrat (Upper Chamber), 
without it as well. 

The third specifies when laws drafted 
by the Chancellor: shall take effect, 
empowers him to sign laws previously 
signed by the President and junks most 
of Germany’s law-making machinery. 
The fourth enables the government to 
make treaties without the Reichstag’s 
consent. The fifth states that the 
whole measure shall remain in effect 
until Apr. 1, 1937, unless another 
Reichstr< succeeds this one mean- 
while. 


Invited 


In short, Hitler invited Parliament 
to legislate itself out of existence. Un- 
der his policy, it would meet only when 
he directed. Mussolini could ask no 
more. 
eA fourth Nazi entered the Nazi-Na- 
tionalist Cabinet when President von 
Hindenburg made Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels Minister of Public Enlightenment 
and Propaganda. National Socialists 
rank him only a step below Hitler. He 
is their propagandist-in-chief. 

A strange figure, frail and under- 
sized, with a clubfoot, he seems chiefly 
composed of nose, nerves, and energy. 
He is 35 years old. Fire-spitting spell- 
binder, ex-poet, ex-playwright, editor 
of a blazing Nazi newspaper in Berlin, 
Dr. Goebbels, Ph. D. Heidelberg, will 
be the Hitler government’s glorified 
press-agent. 


Henceforth 


Henceforth, he says, “the press must 
be the keyboard on which the govern- 
ment can play.” One of his plans is to 
broadcast a daily “cultural” radio pro- 
gram to the United States, featuring 
music and “objective” news flashes. 
® Little by little Nazi violence ebbed, 
leaving appalling high water marks be- 
hind it. Wilhelm Frick, Nazi Minister 
of the Interior, ordered State govern- 


ments to curb bands of Brown Shirts 
who have been bedeviling retail stores. 
Nazi hostility toward department and 
chain stores is to be sublimated into 
a special tax. 

Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Nazi 
Minister of the Interior for Prussia, 
forbade Nazis to interfere unofficially 
with municipal activities, courts, thea- 
ters, and opera houses. Last week the 
interfering was done officially. Both 
the Dresden State Opera and the Berlin 
Civic Opera were compelled to replace 
employees with National Socialists. 
Bruno Walter, Jewish conductor, fresh 
from a season in New York, was for- 
bidden to direct concerts in Leipzig, 
Berlin, and Frankfort. 

@ More acts of terrorism interrupted 
the trend back to order. In Cologne, 
Nazis entered the home of a Ger- 
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wanger, now in Switzerland, had not re- 
turned home from his recent trip to 
New York, where, deriding Hitler, he 
had declared that the Chancellor’s book, 
“My Struggle,” contained 139,900 mis- 
takes in its 140,000 words. 

On Monday, police and Brown Shirts 

raided Albert Einstein's country home 
outside Potsdam. Incredibly, they were 
searching for arms and ammunition. 
They found a bread knife. 
@ Details of the Nazi reign of terror 
following Hitler’s Mar. 5 election tri- 
umph filtered out as thousands of refu- 
gees reached neighboring countries. 
Vienna became a clearing house for 
their stories of horror as they swarmed 
into Austria. They told of Communists, 
Socialists, Liberals, and Jews who had 
been jailed, beaten, and tortured. Other 
refugees streamed into France with fur- 
ther details, still others into Poland, 
where Jews began to boycott German 
goods. 

The Polish Government is protesting 
attacks on more than one hundred Pol- 
ish citizens in Germany, all Jews. Some 
say they were beaten with a vicious 
wooden-handled instrument with a lead 





man merchant, forced him to open 
his safe and fled with 800 marks. Three 
of them, seized by other Nazis in com- 
pliance with Hitler’s recent manifesto, 
were stripped of their brown shirts and 
turned over to the police. 


Ransacked 


In Berlin, another Nazi band ran- 
sacked the apartment of Frau Ebert, 
widow of Friedrich Ebert, first Presi- 
dent of the Republic, demanding her 
“mustard (Republican) flag.” President 
von Hindenburg deplored their “un- 
chivalrous” conduct and ordered an in- 
vestigation. 

In Berlin, too, it was learned last 
week, Nazis raided the house of Lion 
Feuchtwanger, Jewish novelist, making 
off with his automobile and the manu- 
script of a novel, the sequel to “Jo- 
sephus.” Prudently, Doctor Feucht- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Capt. Goering’s Police Carry Out Orders to Bring in all Marxists 


ball on a steel spring. 

Among the German refugees in 
Switzerland was Otto Graun, “Lion of 
Social Democracy,” former Socialist 
Premier of Prussia, who has renounced 
his seats in the Reichstag and Prus- 
sian Diet. Two other Socialist min- 
isters in the recently deposed Prussian 
Government were asked to surrender 
their passports. They refused and 
turned them over to President von Hin- 
denburg for safekeeping. 

“We are going to extirpate Marx- 
ism,” shouted Captain Goering last 
week. “I am going to keep my fist on 
the neck of these creatures until they 
are finished. We... are going to tear 
the word Marxism out of every book.” 

By his own testimony there are now 
“from 80,000 to 100,000” political pris- 
oners in Germany. On Monday it was 
announced that they would soon be 
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placed in concentration camps. 
Political prisoners who are National 
Socialists, however, are being paroled 
and will soon be pardoned. Among 
them are the six who last Summer were 
convicted of murdering a Communist 
by stamping him to death. 
e Lacking sympathy with the Hitler 
Government, Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Prittwitz und Gaffron, German Ambas- 
sador to the United States since 1927, 
tendered his resignation. He will be 
succeeded by Dr. Hans Luther, who re- 
signed last week as president of the 
German Reichsbank. 


Astonished 


Some days ago, according to a copy- 
right dispatch to the New York Sun, 
Brown Shirts, flourishing revolvers, 
crashed into Dr. Luther’s office and de- 
manded that he resign. “Who sent you 
here?” he asked. “Hitler,” they re- 
plied. Dr. Luther, incredulous, tele- 
phoned to Hitler and was astonished 
to hear him say, “I don’t approve of 
the revolver part.” 

The new president of the Reichsbank 
is Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, 
whose father, a Dane, for a time lived 
in the United States. He is a temper- 
amental, forceful reactionary, general- 
ly described as a brilliant financier and 
the man who stabilized the mark after 
Germany’s mad inflation. 

He is not a Nazi but has long been 

one of Hitler’s advisers. Evidently he 
stands for liberal credit expansion in 
Germany. 
e According to Chief of Police Himm- 
ler of Munich, three men, who escaped 
after an automobile chase through the 
city, planned to assassinate Chancel- 
lor Hitler Monday as he left his Munich 
home to fly to Berlin. At the first shot 
fired at Hitler, Herr Himmler says, 
“Such fury would overcome most of 
the people that we should witness a 
massacre and pogrom such as the 
world has never seen.” 





AUSTRIA: Democracy Fighting 


Hard with Fascism for Control 


A struggle between fascism and 
democracy that may, before long, de- 
cide the fate of middle Europe went on 
last week in Austria. The Chamber of 
Deputies has been suspended since 
Hitler arose in Germany and the waves 
of fascism began to wash into Austria. 

The Senate has limited powers and 
remains in session. only, apparently, 
to protest against the dictatorship of 
Chancellor Dollfuss. Packing Vienna 
with troops to stand between fighting 
white guards and red guards, the Chan- 
cellor announced late in the week that 
the army would be increased to 30,000 
men, the limit allowed to Austria in the 
peace treaties. 

This will reduce unemployment, 
which enables the Fascists to mobilize 
thousands of recruits. 

The Dollfuss Cabinet is controlled 
by Christian Socialists, drawn from 
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Catholic and land-owning groups. 
Within a month the National Socialists 
(Fascists) have increased greatly but 
are yet unrepresented in Parliament. 
Vienna, city and province, is controlled 
by the Austrian Socia! Democrats, one 
of the most radical of Socialist parties. 

Socialists oppose the Dollfuss dicta- 
torship but, with the Chancellor, are 
determined that no new elections shall 
be held. A Fascist wave that will 
swamp Parliament is feared. Social- 
ists swear, too, that Austria shall not 
unite with Germany so long as Hitler 
rules there. 

Should fascism win in Austria, an 
Austro-German-Hungarian-Italian Fas- 
cist bloc is seen as a certainty. The 
little State has not forgotten an im- 
perial past, dead only fifteen years, 
that enabled the rulers of Vienna to 
dominate Southeast Europe. 





CHINA-JAPAN: Invaders 
Move South of Great Wall 


Last week’s developments in the 

Sino-Japanese conflict were: 
e For the first time since the conquest 
of Jehol, Japanese troops moved south 
of the Great Wall, occupying the town 
of Sahochiao, nine miles southwest of 
Sifeng Pass, from which a road leads 
100 miles to the old Chinese capital of 
Peiping. 

Japanese commanders assert, how- 

ever, that North China will not be oc- 
cupied unless Chinese resistance makes 
further protection of the Jehol frontier 
necessary. The Japanese state that 
1,000 ‘Chinese dead were left on the 
battlefield at Sahochiao and give their 
own losses in the fighting at Sifeng 
Pass as 86 killed and 129 wounded. 
@ Japanese newspapers have printed a 
version of Japan’s resignation from the 
League of Nations. It is a digest of 
the views the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter has already made public. China’s 
domestic and foreign relations are de- 
scribed as abnormal and complex and 
the League as either being unable to 
grasp the facts or unwilling to face 
them. 

Believing that the League powers 

deem the maintenance of formulas 
more important than the maintenance 
of peace, Japan sees no reason for co- 
operation. The note is expected to be 
delivered in Geneva next week. 
@ Yosuke Matsuoka, former Japanese 
delegate to the League, having made 
extensive purchases of armaments and 
fuel in Holland, France and Germany, 
has sailed for New York on his way 
to Japan. In London he suggested to 
an American correspondent that an 
Anglo-American-Japanese alliance, re- 
placing the Anglo-Japanese Entente 
now terminated, would be an excellent 
method of insuring peace in the Far 
East. 

Mr. Matsuoka hopes to explain 
Japanese policy to President Roosevelt 
and will call at Oregon State College, 
where he was educated. 
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RUSSIA: Englishmen To Be 
Tried Under Soviet Laws 


Four Englishmen were still held in 
dirty Moscow jails at the beginning of 
the week under the gravest accusation 
the Soviet can bring, that of willfy 
sabotage of a Russian industrial plant, 

In London last Monday the Under. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs an. 
nounced that in view of the fact that 
the British Ambassador had been al- 
lowed no private interview with his 
compatriots, and that in a trial only 
Russian counsel nominated by the So. 
viet, would be permitted, further 
Anglo-Russian trade negotiations 
would “serve no useful purpose” and 
would be suspended. 

All the Britons are employees of 
Metropolitan-Vickers, Ltd., which sup- 
plied the turbines for Dneiperstroj 
Dam. The dam is the kingpin in a vast 
hydroelectric project in the Ukraine 
built and completed last May by an 
American engineer, Col. Hugh Cooper, 

A dispatch from Riga, Latvia, states 
that, according to the Soviet authori- 
ties, the blades of six of the turbines, 
scheduled to operate in January and 
built of the finest quality of rust-proof 
steel, had been corroded by pouring in 
sand or acid. But no charges against 
the six Britons and several dozen Rus- 
sian employees of Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers who were raided and arrested ten 
days ago, have been communicated to 
*the British Ambassador. 


-Released 


The director of the company and an 
assistant, Allan Monkhouse and 
Charles Nordwell, were released after 
19-hour and 11-hour examinations, but 
gave their word to remain in Russia. 

A newspaper agitation has begun in 

London to warn all Britons employed 
in Russia to leave. Some English 
newspapers clamor for the breaking 
off of trade negotiations. 
e@ Americans interested in the recogni- 
tion of Russia are closely watching the 
fate of the English engineers. Oppo- 
nents of recognition claim that the 
Soviet government is less interested in 
the guilt or innocence of the foreigners 
than in an opportunity to suggest to 
the Russian public, in a highly dra- 
matic court proceeding, that the Com- 
munist dictatorship still has to bk 
zealous against foreign and domestic 
counter-revolution. 

Friends of recognition point to a dis- 
patch last Monday in The New York 
Times from Walter Duranty, its Mos- 
cow correspondent, which states that 
Soviet sales to the United States 
dropped about 20% between 1931 and 
1932 and Soviet purchases 86.5%, while 
imports from Great Britain to Russia 
increased last year by over 25%. “The 
contrast,”* observes Mr. Duranty, “Ss 
the price the United States is paying 
for refusal to recognize Russia.” Rus 
sia bought about $349,000,000 worth of 
goods from all foreign countries last 





year. 
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INTERNATIONAL wioe WORLD 
Chinese Troops Lay About with their long swords, while Berlin Youths Rush the black-white-red Imperial flag to 
the efficient Japanese use airplanes City Hall, where they hoist it on high 


EUROPEAN 
Small Nazi collects funds to pay for 
Hitler’s political campaign 


° 4. J. HIRZ Eavovden 
In Paris Three Thousand Unemployed organized themselves in a solemn Con- Kings of Italy and Egypt have little 
gress of protest and then sat down to enjoy a large meal with wine to do, so they visit in Cairo 
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FRANCE: Bureaucrats and 
Shopkeepers Clash Over Taxes 


In France last week they continued 
cutting off the Gallic nose at the ex- 
pense of the French face, in the cause 
of tax reduction. 

France is so full of State employees 
that the organized bureaucrats, and 
their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts, speak for well over one-fourth of 
the population when they agitate 
against tax reduction. 


Boycott 


In Niort, a town of almost 25,000 
in the Department of Deux Sevres, the 
organized State employees threatened 
to boycott those shopkeepers who, as a 
protest at their own high income taxes, 
had demonstrated against the good pay 
guaranteed to the bureaucrats. 

Determined not to be mastered by 
their civil servants, the shopkeepers 


closed their shops for 24 hours, boycot-* 


ting all customers. 





Housewives, Not Queens, Now 
The Great Poiret’s Patrons 


The fame and fortune of the great 
Parisian dress designers rest on wom- 
an’s fickle tastes, and all their art is 
devoted to forecasting its yearly 
changes. 

Last week Paul Poiret, the great 








Paul Poiret of Paris 





Poiret, who less than ten years ago 
still ruled as a czar in the world where 
queens are only mannequins, was dis- 
covered a victim of that very changing 
taste on which all his success was once 
built. 

Ten years ago, ten thousand francs 
was not dear for a gown designed by 
Poiret. Now they can be purchased 
for a hundred francs, or four dollars. 
The great Poiret was seen last week 
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in an imitation circus tent in a depart- 
ment store in Paris, a bell-shaped tent 
with white and pink streamers, where 
models ranging in price from $4 to $20 
are displayed. There, as superintend- 
ent and designer, he gains a meager 
livelihood. 

And the housewives and the petites 
ouvrieres who patronize him do not 
know that once he designed for queens. 





BRITAIN: Young Officer Tried 
for Selling Military Secrets 


Lt. Norman Baillie-Stewart, hand- 
some 24-year-old member of _ the 
crack Seaforth Highlanders, sat last 
Monday in a drab hall of the Duke of 
York’s school in Chelsea, London. A 
public prosecutor waved a long accus- 
ing finger at him and said: “I am not 
mincing words—the prosecution con- 
tends that Lt. Baillie-Stewart sold his 
country for the sake of £50 or more.” 

Seven khaki clad military judges 
looked down on.the young man sol- 
emnly as he was charged with 10 
counts, each of which carries a sen- 
tence of 14 years of penal servitude. 
The prosecution contended that he had 
sold to German agents military se- 
crets concerning tank construction, 
automatic rifles and armored cars. 


Evidence 


Evidence presented in this, the first 
espionage trial since the War, was that 
the Lieutenant had studied plans and 
books in secret military libraries; had 
communicated with a German girl; 
had received money from her; had pho- 
tographs in his room of secret exper- 
imental equipment and had the address 
of the German Military Defense. 

The defense contends that the girl 
was one with whom the Lieutenant had 
a love affair in a Berlin park. The fact 
that fictitious names were used in their 
correspondence was because Baillie- 
Stewart “did not want her parents to 
think he was a gigolo and an officer in 
the British Army.” 





PERU: Pauses in Leticia War 
To Crush Rebellion at Home 


Just as she was donning heavy armor 
for a fight to the death with Colombia, 
Peru was stung on the nose by a bee. 

The bee was former Provisional 
President Gustavo Jimenez. His sting- 
er bit into northern Peru at Cajamarca, 
near the frontier of Ecuador, where he 
led a revolt by the Eleventh Regiment 
of police. 


Radical 


Evidently the uprising, plotted by 
Peruvian exiles in Chile, was to have 
been nation-wide. Its chief support 
apparently came from the Apra party, 
the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana, a radical young group from 
the intellectual and middle classes. 

Peru was right in the midst of prep- 
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arations for war to keep Colombia 
from retaking the Leticia territory on 
the upper Amazon. Her troops were 
streaming to the front. Her army re. 
serves were lining up before registra. 
tion booths. Then, suddenly, came the 
revolt. 


Three days after it began, it ended, 


Loyalist troops engaged the insurgents, 
artillery blasted their ranks, airplanes 
raked them as they scattered. Colone} 
Jimenez, surrounded, killed himself, 


Condemned 


Last Saturday, step by step, the 
League of Nations treated the dispute 
between Peru and Colombia as it re. 
cently treated that between China and 
Japan. 

A League committee submitted a re- 
port condemning Peru’s course in the 
Leticia area and recommending that 
her troops withdraw. The League's 
radio station broadcast it to the world, 
When the League Council (it was the 
Assembly in Japan’s case) accepted it, 
Francisco Garcia Calderon, Peruvian 
Delegate, swept up his papers, put on 
his coat and, imitating Yosuke Matsu- 
oka’s recent action, walked out. 

Delegates grinned as he stalked past. 
Peru, they saw, was playing Japan. 
The effect was that of a toddler in his 
pop’s silk hat. 





OVER THE MAP: Abstracts 
of Dispatches From Abroad 


e “Millionaires are borrowing shillings 
from their servants, typists are roller- 
skating to work because they have no 
car fare, while a vast army of unem- 
ployed looks grimly on.” 

Thus the London Daily Express, sen- 
sational British paper, describes the 
recent bank holiday in the United 
States. Even six days before the pun 
was appropriate, the same paper car- 
ried scare headlines reading: ‘What 
Will Happen in America? Safes 
Stuffed With Gold—Yet Towns Use 
Wooden Money—For the Only Thing 
With Any Value—Cars, but No Petrol!” 
@Anny Ahlers, 26-year-old German 
actress, fascinated London audiences 
with her performance in “The Dubarry” 
this Winter. In one act of the play she 
climbed through a window onto a bal- 
cony. A chronic sleep-walker, Miss 
Ahlers in her sleep last week climbed 
through her bedroom window and fell 
to her death. 
e@ The depression, or at least news of 
it, has reached the Congo Pygmies, re- 
ports Dr. Ellsworth Faris, chairman of 
department of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Faris, who has 
been making ethnological studies i 
the Belgian Congo, was asked when he 
thought the depression was going to 
end, by almost all Pygmies he met. 

As frequently they offered.a solution. 
“You white people make the francs,” 
they said, “and the francs now are 
down, so why don’t you make more 
francs?” Dr. Faris had no answer. 
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EINSTEIN: Ranges In Field 
of World Politics as Pacifist 


On his way East from California last 
week, Dr. Albert Einstein, his fuzzy 
hair uncut for six months, stopped in 
Chicago long enough to hear the peren- 
nial photographers plea, “Give us the 
old smile, Professor;” to be entertained 
at a dinner and to spend four minutes 
trying to figure that it was his fifty- 
fourth birthday. 

He stayed in New York long enough, 
pefore sailing for Belgium, to become 
a godfather; to be snapped by an alert 
press agent on his hands and knees 
examining the workings of a Frigid- 
aire; to write a poem and have another 
dedicated to him; to hear a piece of 
music which was written for him; and 
to be the guest at a testimonial dinner. 


Tastes 


Albert. Einstein’s basic tastes, like 
those of many a rich and powerful in- 
dustrialist, are simple. He likes walk- 
ing, playing Bach on his old violin and 
the simple fireside pleasures. When his 
rich prototypes sometimes indulge 
themselves by collecting Rembrandts, 
lng fishing excursions. and playing 
angel to the opera, he has only two 
hobbies. These are peace and Jews. 

Last week to indulge his own partic- 
ular hobby, the Jewish Un‘versity in 
Palestine and incidentally tae Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, he attended the 
testimonial dinner in New York to raise 
funds. 


Speech 


During his halting speech he cast 
about frantically for elusive English 
words. Frau Einstein who sat, as al- 
ways, protectingly beside him supplied 
the deficiencies, sotto voce, Finally the 
struggle was too much for the pudgy 
little professor and he finished in Ger- 
man. 

His speech praised the University 
and the Telegraphic Agency and made 
vague references to Germany. He 
urged Jews to combat “exaggerated na- 
tionalism” which he believes to be a 
grave danger to Western civilization. 


Protest 


The next day at a Pacifist meeting he 
openly urged a general protest against 
the anti-Semitic excesses by the saber- 
clanking, Jew-hating Hitler faction 
how so securely in control. 

To give weight to his arguments he 
Promised not to set foot on German 
soil so long as the Jew baiting con- 
tinued. 

Quickly Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, news- 
paper owner, spoke for Germany. With 
the same venom with which it would 
attack a Berlin ward heeler his Lokal- 
anzeiger flew at one of the world’s first 
half a dozen citizens. It said, in part: 

“It is good news from Professor Ein- 


stein that he is not coming back... 
This puffed up bit of vanity dares to 
sit in judgment on Germany . without 
knowing what is going on here. 

“Quite apart from his limitless arro- 
gance and puerile need to mix in what 
does not concern him, what authorizes 
him to appeal to American public 
opinion. against Germany? We 
would incline toward clemency if only 
we. could really be sure (he) would 
never put foot on German soil. We 
want to be spared (his) vanity not 
merely for a relatively long time.” 

Dr. Einstein quietly answered that 
he had not asked the moral intervention 
of the world against Germany but 
against Hitlerism. 











They have reduced the pre-revolution 
death rate of 30 per thousand, the high- 
est in the world, down to 17. The So- 
viet spends i7 roubles per head for 
medical care where the Czar’s govern- 
men spent .9 roubles. 

By rolling the giant Soviet publicity 
mill into action and calling for fewer 
and better babies they have reduced 
the birth rate from 48 to 41 per thou- 
stand. Also aiding them here was the 
move to legalize abortions and dissemi- 
nate contraceptive information. Rus- 
sian mothers formerly averaged from 
twelve to fifteen children. 

Where there was formerly no women 
doctors now there are 33%. Last year 
75% of the pupils in medical schools 
were women. The men are turning to 
engineering where they make more 
money. 

Despite the fact that Russia has 








ACME 


Albert Einstein and Arthur Compton in Chicago 


Dr. Einstein, not a German but a 
Swiss citizen, may become an Ameri- 
can citizen. It is known that he has 
talked to several friends about this, 
notably Judge Joseph David of Chicago. 

If he should do this it would be more 
convenient for him for he intends to 
live in America for long periods at a 
time. Next October he will take up 
his new position at Princeton. There, 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, will build his 
new Institute for Advanced Study 
about Einstein. 





MEDICINE: Fewer and Better 
Babies and Medical Care 


Last week Dr. Alexandre Roubakine, 
eminent Russian public health worker 
who is studying in the United States, 
gave the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine a sketchy picture of what his coun- 
try has been able to accomplish in 
things medical. 


tripled the number of her physicians 
and expanded hospital facilities tre- 
mendously, tourists still find their 
medical care hopelessly inadequate. 
They complain of flies, overcrowding, 
insanitary conditions in hospitals. Gen- 
erally they flee to Germany when sick. 

A small fruit from the vast medical 
research going on in Russia was an- 
nounced last week when Dr. Sergei 
Balakhofsky told from Moscow how he 
had preserved blood from fatal acci- 
dent victims for use in transfusions 
as long as 20 days later. Chemicals 
prevented clotting and other deteriora- 
tion. 

If this proves as practicable as it 
seems to be, hospitals will be enabled 
to keep all types of blood on hand for 
immediate use and not have to waste 
precious moments until professional 
blood sellers get to the hospital. 

Another notable advantage is that 
the ill effects of an arm-to-arm trans- 
fusion are absent. 
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MACDONALD: Fiys About 
Europe To Head Off War 


Britain’s flying Scotsman is forever 
trying to prevent another war. In 
Ramsay MacDonald the nation that is 
plumed with the world’s most magnifi- 
cent martial panoply has the world’s 
No. 1 pacifist. That is the sort of 
justice poetry promises. 

The man William Bolitho once re- 
ferred to as “that baritone statesman” 
has never used his astounding elo- 
quence in favor of any national battle- 
ax and musketry work. He was 
against the Boer War, and he broke 
with the Fabians because they wouldn’t 
come out strongly against it. 


Defiant 


He consorted openly with Jaures, the 
famous French Socialist, at the Second 
International. His absolute and un- 
yielding opposition to Britain’s part in 
the World War brought down years of 
bitter persecution on his defiant head. 

Last week, with the disarmament 
conference casting out anchor ropes 
toward limbo; Hitler bellowing defi- 
ance in all directions; France and Italy 
choosing up sides for new explosive 
European alliances, there was need 
again for his pacifying Scots burr. 

There was, in his language, “no the 
least doot” that “the wurruld” was 
heading once more for disaster. 


Flew 


So Italo Balbo, the black-bearded 
young head of the air forces that Italy 
might conceivably one day _ send 
swarming over the Alps, flew him from 
Genoa to Rome’s port of call for a 
peace talk with Mussolini. 

Premier MacDonald likes to fly. He 
is always stepping into a plane in one 
nation and stepping out of it again 
well beyond a national frontier or two. 
Usually, when he gets there, he pro- 
cedes to talk peace. 


Socialist 


Long before there were planes, as an 
extremely radical young London bus 
conductor who lived largely on tea and 
oatmeal, he was writing and speaking 
in favor of a Socialist State where 
there should be no wars. 

He taught himself. When someone 
asked him, at a pompous dinner, 
“What was your university, Mr. Mac- 
Donald?” he said: “Cassell’s Popular 
Educator and Science for All.” 

After years of trying, of organizing 
the Labor Party, with only a hered- 
itary claim to the title of laborer, he 
got into Parliament in time to have 
war limit his influence just as his 
gifts were being recognized. 

Asquith offered him a place in the 
war Cabinet, but he refused. He stayed 
in Parliament through days when it 
was scarcely safe for him to walk 





abroad, and had the valor to speak of 
“my German friends.” 

In that scathing time of isolation he 
had one spectacular vote of confidence. 
It was the last Summer of the war. 
MacDonald, who The London Times 
said “represents no one but himself, 
so is a nobody,” was to speak at a 
Pacifist meeting. Mobs gathered to 
stop him, but he spoke. 

He spoke because several hundred 
Scots soldiers came to London on leave 
that day, read about MacDonald’s 
plans, and marched to the meeting in a 
body. There the fighting men of Scot- 
land formed a guard around him and 
protected him while he denounced war. 





BALLANTINE: Retained as 


Expert on Taxes and Finance 


One of the first things the advocates 
of the New Deal did when they took 
over the Treasury Department was to 
hoard Arthur Ballantine. As Under 
Secretary in the Mills regime he was 
due to resign and go back to New 
York so that the law firm of Root, 
Clark & Buckner could add his name to 
their stationery again. 

Mr. Woodin would have none of that. 
Mr. Roosevelt would have none of that. 
They particularly needed the man who 
knew more than virtually anybody else 
about how the finances and the taxes 
of the country had been ticking up to 
that point. 


Working 
So he stayed on, preserved his cus- 


tomary sang froid, and attended Roose- - 


velt conferences instead of Hoover 
breakfasts, practically abandoning his 
earlier custom of sleeping several 
hours every night. 

Arthur Ballantine will be 50 years 
old next August, but no one has as 
yet noticed any gray hairs in his black 
head of hair. He is not very tall, and 
his face is not very thin. He was horn 
in Oberlin, Ohio, went to Harvard with 
Ogden Mills, practiced law in Boston, 
and year by year learned more and 
more about his specialty. 

Then, whatever administration was 
in office, Washington began sending 
for him to come and help with what is 
known as fiscal affairs. In 1917 he 
found himself in a curious gallery. He 
and John Barton Payne and Samuel 
Untermeyer were appointed advisers 
to the Treasury, which was then strg- 
gling with the war revenue act. The 
next year he was Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue. 

They let him return to his law prac- 
tice for awhile after that. But in 1927, 
he was called again to help Congress 
with more taxation problems. And two 
years ago Ogden Mills got him to re- 
sume his commuting from Oyster Bay, 
N. Y. as Assistant Secretary. Mills 
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The Treasury Hoarded Mr. Ballantine 






put him in charge of the mint, the 
Bureau of Engraving, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and the Secret Sery- 
ice, which always looks so incongru- 
ous under the Treasury masthead. 





LUTHER: Will Soon Fly the 


Imperial German Flag Again 


The Imperial German Flag has 
caused Dr. Hans Luther a great deal of 
trouble. He was always fond of it. 
But when he wanted to fly it over all 
embassies and consulates of the Reich 
in 1925 the republicans were indignant. 
His cabinet fell. 

Now the Nazis are requiring every- 
one to fly the Imperial colors, and when 
Dr. Luther arrives in Washington soon 
to be the new Ambassador the Imper- 
ial Flag will be just where he wanted 
it. 

Teutonic 


Dr. Luther, who until last week was 
president of the Reichsbank, will be 
preceded by two traditions. One is 
that he looks more like a typical Ger- 
man than any cartoonist could hope for. 

He has that rosy, cubical roundness 
that is assigned to the modern Teuton. 
A clipped fringe of white hair starts 
up over his head from the back of his 
neck. It doesn’t get very far. Some- 
one once said that he is “no more al 
gular than a snow man.” 

The other tradition about him con- 
cerns what he said to the French Gen- 
eral. That is the stuff of which cherry- 
tree legends are made. It happened in 
Essen, ten years ago. 

Dr. Luther was Mayor of that smoky, 
steel town. The French marched in 
The General in command took up 4 
position in the City Hall. “Tell the 
Burgomaster to appear before me,” 
said he. 

Someone went to Dr. Luther's of 
fice and told him. He wasn’t impressed 
“Tell the General that I only see vist 
tors by appointment, in my office,” was 
his answer. The General repeated his 
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comand. The Burgomaster had no 
changes to make in his answer. The 
General went to see Dr. Luther in his 





office. 

Dr. Luther’s earlier career was de- 
yoted to being a “stadtrat,” a muni- 
cipal councilor. This, in Germany, is 
an occupation that makes municipal 
management a science undreamed of in 
the Tammany philosophy. He was 
porn in Berlin 54 years ago last week. 
Before he became a burgomaster he 
studied in the universities of Kiel, Ber- 
jin, and Geneva. The Kaiser gave him 
the iron cross, second class. 


Chancellor 


In the early years of the German 
Republic he was several times a Cabi- 
net Minister, and twice Chancellor. He 
worked with Dawes and Young in es- 
tablishing the Young plan. 

In 1925 he and Briand made history. 
There was a conference at Locarno that 
didn’t seem to be getting anywhere. 
Those two left it, went to a small hotel 
on the shore of Lake Maggiore, and 
talked for an hour about the bitter re- 
lations between the two countries. 

Out of this and later meetings grew 
the treaties, which guaranteed the 
peace on the Rhine. 

Last Spring as he was about to take 
a train for Basle, an infuriated econ- 
omist came up to where he was 
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Dr. Luther, Now an Ambassador 





standing beside his sleeping car and 
took a shot at him. Luther said, with 
great presence of mind, “Somebody has 
just shot me.” The wound which 
grazed his arm, was dressed on the 
train. 

The musketeer was a man who had 
Planned to nail his thesis opposing the 
banker’s policies on the door of the 
Reichsbank. A Luther in Germany is 
naturally open to that sort of retalia- 
tion. For Martin Luther was an an- 
cestor of Herr Doctor Luther. 
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SEPARATED: The Junior 
Fairbanks Decide To Part 


“Wilfully, wickedly and maliciously” 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. alienated the 
affections of Mrs. Solveig Dietz, Dan- 
ish actress, her former husband, Jor- 
gen Dietz, charged in a $50,000 suit 
filed against Mr. Fairbanks in Superior 
Court at Los Angeles last week. 

“An out and out attempt at extor- 
tion,” Mr. Fairbanks declared. “An 
outrageous injustice,” declared his wife, 
Joan Crawford. 

Next day it was announced that they 
had separated. 

Mr. Fairbanks thought the separa- 
tion temporary and said he would re- 
woo his wife. “I love Joan and I feel 
she loves me,” he remarked. “I am 
going to send her flowers, call her up 
every day and send her telegrams.” 





ANNIVERSARY : White House 
Has Wedding Day Celebration 


On St. Patrick’s Day, 1905, President 
Theodore Roosevelt gave his niece, 
Anna, in marriage to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. On St. Patrick‘s Day, 1933, 
President and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt celebrated their twenty-eighth 
wedding anniversary at the White 
House. 

Among the guests invited to the din- 
ner party, held in the small dining 
room, were Warren Delano Robbins, 
Chief of the State Department’s proto- 
col division, who had been an usher at 
the wedding, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Parish, in whose New York home the 
ceremony was performed. Of the 
Roosevelts’ five children, only Mrs. 
Curtis B. Dall was present, the four 
sons telephoned congratulations. 

After dinner a motion picture was 
shown in the hall on the second floor. 
A comedy, it made President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt laugh heartily. 





DIED: Duke of Abruzzi and 
Sir Henry Worth Thornton 


In 1914, England’s great Eastern 
Railway was wobbling. “My Lords 
and gentlemen,” said Lord Claud Ham- 
ilton, chairman, at a board meeting, 
“There isn’t a man in England capable 
of extricating us. I have therefore sent 
for an American.” 

The American was Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, who last week died in New 
York City at the age of 61. His career 
was a success story. Born at Logans- 
port, Ind., he became a $50-a-month 
railroad draughtsman after his grad- 
uation from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By 1911 he was general superinten- 
dent of the Long Island Railroad. 
Three years later came the call to 


England, where he was knighted. In 
1922 he went to Canada and became 
president of the tottering Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, which he brilliantly re- 
organized. He resigned last July. 

e War, adventure and thwarted love 
colored the life of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who died in Italian Somali- 
land, Africa, last Saturday. 

A cousin of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy, he was the son of a King of 
Spain. He himself was offered the 
throne of Albania in 1922. 

Explorers remember him for his 
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Sir Henry Thornton 


mountain climbing, discoveries in Af- 
rica and his attempt to reach the North 
Pole. Military men recall him as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Italian Navy 
during the first part of the World War. 

Romance fluttered over his 6-year 
effort to win the hand of the fair and 
affluent Katherine Elkins of West Vir- 
ginia. When she married an American 
in 1913, the Duke cabled congratula- 


tions. He never married. 
e“All right, Joe,” a guard said 
quietly. 


A sheriff, stepping behind the elec- 
tric chair, threw a switch, pouring 
2,300 volts through the slight body of 
Giuseppe Zangara, sentenced to die 
in the State Prison at Raiford, Fila., 
Monday morning, for the murder of 
Mayor Cermak of Chicago. 

“Get the hell out of here,” Zangara 
shouted as a chaplain entered his cell 
in death-row to read from the Scrip- 
tures. 

He bristled to the last. Barefoot, 
with shaved head, wearing gray trou- 
sers and white shirt, he entered the 
death chamber boldly. 

“Don’t hold me. I no afraid of chair,” 
he told the guards accompanying him. 
“No camera man here? No one here 
to take picture?” he asked as guards 
strapped his arms and legs. 


“Lousy capitalists!” he yelled. ‘No 


pictures! Capitalists! All capitalists! 
Lousy bunch! Crooks!” 
“Good-bye. Addio to all the world. 


Good-bye.” he said, and died. 
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STEEPLECHASE: Taking 
The Jumps In Grand National 


Nearly a hundred years ago an 
English inn-keeper named Lynn decided 
there was money to be made in the new 
sport of steeplechasing. Aided by a 
few enthusiastic sportsmen, he laid out 
a course at Aintree beside the Leeds- 
to-Liverpool Canal. He raised a purse 
and advertised his race. 

For three years it was a venture of 
no importance. Then in 1839, it blos- 
somed into the greatest steeplechase in 
the world. In rapid succession its 
name changed from Grand Liverpool to 
Liverpool and National, finally to Grand 
National. 


Race 


Friday afternoon at 3 P.M. Lon- 
don time, 10 A.M. in N. Y., the Grand 
National is scheduled to be run for 
the ninety-fifth consecutive year. A 
cavalcade of steeplechasers, their jock- 
eys in gleaming silks, will parade be- 
fore a quarter of a million people, go 
out onto the curving, oddly rectangular 
course, fidget at the post, and thunder 
away across clipped green turf. 

If there were no last minute 
scratches, 35 will have started; if their 
luck was in, 10 may have finished. 
Those that did will have hurdled 29 
_ fences, 3 feet thick and varying in 
height from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 2, 
many with 6 feet ditches on one side or 
the other. They will have spread 
themselves over the 15-foot water jump 
and galloped 4 miles, 856 yards. 

The Grand National is steeplechas- 
ing’s blue ribbon, to win it is the dream 
of every owner of a steeplechaser. Its 
value, $55,000 in 1929, about $31,000 
now, was not great in the past com- 
pared to other rich stakes. Today with 
other stakes greatly diminished, the 
prize is highly regarded. 

If Lynn could watch this race today 
he would barely recognize the course. 
His, a rough triangle, lay through 
muddy, ploughed fields. Its fences and 
other obstacles were different types 
and sizes; post-and-rails, brush, banks, 
a stone wall. Frightful accidents oc- 
curred. Horses jumped big fences, 
then were careless at small ones. 

Died 

In 1849, four horses fell and died at 
an 18-inch fence. Nowadays fatalities 
are fewer. Of 36 horses killed in 94 
years, the majority of the accidents 
occurred before 1890. The only jockey 
fatality in the history of the Grand 
National happened in 1862. 

Lynn too would exclaim at today’s 
steeplechase horses. His  half-bred 
hunters disappeared from the race 
years ago. In their place are big- 
boned powerful thoroughbreds, the type 
Ireland with her nourishing soil and 
damp climate breeds most frequently. 


Only one American bred horse has 
won a Grand National, English-owned 
Rubio in 1908. This year Troublemaker, 
owned by Mrs. T. H. Somerville, will 
try to emulate him. Winner of the 
Maryland Hunt Cup, he was sent to 
England seven months ago and has 
been trained and ridden by Noel Laing, 
American amateur jockey. 

Eight other horses, one French, the 
rest English or Irish, will strive to win 
for American owners as Sergeant 
Murphy and Jack Horner did in 1923 
and 1926 for Stephen Sanford and A. C. 
Schwartz. 


Gloomy 


America owns a fourth of the start- 
ers and holds a strong hand, but has 
plenty to beat. Perennially gloomy, 
British sports writers deplore the qual- 
ity of their horses, but admit a few are 
very good. They praise Ballasport, 
Pelorus Jack, and old Shaun Goilin, 
that won in 1930. But the winner is 
expected from one of three: Forbra, 
first a year ago; Golden Miller, a 6- 
year-old with perhaps too much weight, 
170 pounds; Gregalach, winner in 1919, 
second two years later. Gregalach has 
top weight, 175 pounds and many think 
him the best steeplechaser seen in the 
last twenty years. 

The Irish Hospital Sweepstakes has 
heralded the fame of the Grand Na- 
tional around the earth. Entirely un- 
connected with the race itself, this 
lottery blossomed in Irish minds in 
1930 and burst upon the world a few 
months later. Governments balked; 
Britain and the United States outlawed 
it. 

But it lived and from this and two 
other sweepstakes, the Irish hospitals 
have taken in as much as $2,600,000 in 
a year. In spite of the law 72 Ameri- 
cans won $633,062 from the Grand Na- 
tional in 1932. A few people win, 
millions do not. But today from Oslo 
to Singapore, from Nome to Johannes- 
burg, ticket-holders of every race, 
color, and class, wait and hope. 





INDOOR T TENNIS: Southpaw 


Doctor Surprises Tournament 


An ebbing and flowing audience fol- 
lowed the National Indoor. Tennis 
Championships last week in New York 
City marvelled at an obstetrician find- 
ing the Seventh Regiment Armory on 
Park Av. a suitable place to make 
skillful and rapid deliveries. He was 
Dr. Lawrence Kurzrok, a _ chubby, 
cherub-faced, grotesque looking tennis 
player, who lifted his mighty southpaw 
arm high above his head and produced 
bewildering service aces and untouch- 
able finishing shots at the net. 

The tournament seeding committee 
was upset. It had carefully prepared 
the draw without any regard to the 


~ Mar. 25, 193: 
athletic prowess of the dev 
doctor. In an early round he py 
out Berkeley Bell, familiar dying glagj. 
ator of the tennis courts whose dp,. 
matic portrayals of despair and resiy. 
nation were well up to standard. The, 
paired with John Pitryan, recent Ya) 
graduate, Dr. Kurzrok upset Frank x 
Shields and George M. Lott Jr., the 
next day Sidney B. Wood Jr. and Ry. 
ward W. Burns. 


Doubles 


The unseeded pair almost won the 
doubles title. Clifford Sutter of Ney, 
Orleans, teamed with a rangy 
man who learned his tennis from 
cent Richards, Dr. Eugene McCaulift 
came from behind to win the finals 64 
6-8, 6-8, 10-8, 6-4. 

The more coveted singles champion. 
ship was won by Gregory Mangin of 
Newark who smiles readily for a cam- 
era but never when there are tennis 
laurels at stake. Against Sutter in the 
final round, he steadfastly pursued his 
effective campaign of serving with un- 
relenting power, of rushing the net 
after forcing shots, and bringing of 
precise placements and bullet-like over. 
head smashes. 





Ranking 


Sutter’s ground strokes were falling 
short enough of the baseline to invite 
this attack, to cause him to give Way 
after a fine comeback. Score 6-1, 63, 
2-6, 3-6, 6-2. 

Sutter is third in the national rank- 
ing. Mangin, now indoor champion for 
the second straight year, is seventh. 
Because the board surface indoors 
speeds up the play and because aftif- 
cial lighting conditions present prob 
lems of vision that are not present out- 
doors, few of the stars have been able 
to step from clay and grass to a 
armory or indoor tennis club and fe- 
tain their supremacy. 





SPORT SHORTS: Carr Hart 


Others Gain Victories 


William A. Carr, ranking scholar at 
Pennsylvania, winner of the last Olyn- 
pic 400-meter race in record time, _ 
fastest quarter-miler in track 
may never run again. Last week, 
he was standing on the running 
of an automobile driven by a friend and 
occupied by two university co- a 
collision with another car hurled 
to the street. He suffered a fracture 

of his pelvis and of both ankles. ~ 
@ Neil Sullivan and Roy Coffin, of the 
Germantown Cricket Club, won the 
first national squash racket ch 0 
ship ever held by defeating La 8 
Haskins and Robert Goodwin, 
at Philadelphia, 15-16, 15-8, 15-12. 
@ Miss Maribel Vinson, of Winchester, 
Mass., last Saturday at New Havel 
Conn., won the women’s national figur 
skating title, Robert Turner, 
lawyer, the men’s. Both of them wer 
winners for the sixth consecutive time. 


3. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Columbia University Crew struggles through an early 
season workout on a rough day on Hudson River 


INTERNATIONAL 


John Hay Whitney’s Dusty Foot is among nine American 
entries in British Grand National Steeplechase 


| 
E 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Keith Brown of Yale sets world’s in- Ottawa Goalie Upset and Surprised as he sees that the puck has been placed in 
door record at 14 ft., 1% in. the net by Frank Boucher of New York Rangers. Final score, 3 to 3 





ACME INTERNATIONAL 


Gregory Mangin defeats Clifford Sutter in the finals to Leonard Del Gino scores his seventh knockout, over 
win his second national indoor tennis title Walter Storms, to win Golden Gloves in New York 
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Market Revives as Banks Reopen 
Heavy Trading, Increased Stock and Commodity 


Prices Reflect Nation’s 


Almost over night, the banking panic 
of 1933 passed into history last week. 
The nation experienced the sensation 
of. a person who suddenly drops a 
heavy load and walks for a time seem- 
ingly on air. It staged a spirited cele- 
bration in banks and leading market 
places, and then sat back to mop its 
brow with a heartfelt “Phew!” 

Few citizens were more relieved than 
Michigan’s inhabitants, bankless since 
St. Valentine’s Day. Last week, just 
one month later, thirteen Michigan 
banks began to function, four of them 
in Detroit, where the State’s banking 
troubles had started. 


Ousted 


The State’s two leading banks, how- 
ever, the Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce, whose frozen assets had 
precipitated the crisis, and the First 
National Bank-Detroit, were sealed 
tight by Federal “conservators.” Their 
officers were summarily dismissed by 
these new managers, who told deposi- 
tors that they “may rest secure in the 
knowledge that the United States Gov- 
ernment is now in full control.” 

On Mar. 15, more than one-third of 
the banks in Michigan were open for 
business. Others followed on succeed- 
ing days, as Federal and State bank- 
ing agents, working from dawn to 
dawn, pronounced their assets sound 
and issued licenses which lifted mora- 
torium restrictions. 


Resumption 


As banking and business fared in 
Michigan, so did they fare in other 
States, to a greater or less degree. So 
swiftly did resumption take place that 
order seemed confusion. “Rush for Li- 
censes,” read headlines telling of Mar. 
15. “Deposits Everywhere Above With- 
drawals,” ‘Mostly Open in Conn.,” 
“Nearly Normal in Richmond Area,” 
“80% Licensed in New York,” “Far 
West Reopenings Heavy,” “Deposits 
Rise in Chicago,” “Shopping Spurts 

., “Business Mounts. . .” 

By the morning of Mar. 15, no State 
was without banking facilities. Popu- 
lar and diminutive Secretary Woodin, 
eyes fatigue-circled but face beaming, 
drawled happily in his deep bass: 

“I am beginning to believe in a su- 
perstition I have long maintained, that 
thirteen is my lucky number. The 


Confidence in the Future 


banks started reopening on Mar. 13... 
The country understands what the ad- 
ministration is doing and is showing 
its confidence, and that means every- 
thing.” 

Confidence meant much to banks, and 
unlocked bank doors bred confidence 
in turn. News came that, in the week 
of Mar. 15, $269,000,000 of money “in 
circulation” poured back into member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
after withdrawals totalling $1,550,000,- 
000 in the two previous weeks. 

More important, the System’s gold 
reserves grew $327,238,000 as a result 


of the Government’s anti-hoarding 
campaign. 
Confidence, inspired by the quick 


turn-about in banking and by the dras- 
tic Federal economy plans, meant much 
to the Treasury. Its offering of $800,- 
000,000 of new certificates, issued to 
prevent default on maturing debt and 
interest, was oversubscribed by $1,020,- 
000,000. Prices for Government securi- 
ties rose briskly in “over-the-counter” 
trading, where a market was made last 
week pending the opening of the ex- 
changes. 


Reflection 


All markets for securities and com- 
modities reflected this surging confi- 
dence when business recommenced. At 
9 A.M. on Mar. 15, one day earlier 
than first planned, stock specialists and 
clerks gathered at their posts on the 
spacious floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. They came an hour before 
the opening at the request of the Ex- 
change’s special committee of seven, 
appointed to act during the banking 
crisis. 


Orderly 


Their purpose was to assure an or- 
derly start. After nine business days 
of suspended trading, much matching 
of orders and catching up had to be 
done. Just what the opening would 
be, no one could say certainly. Many 
thought they read signs in a post-mora- 
torium cancellation of selling orders, in 
higher quotations for American stocks 
on foreign markets, and in the strength 
of Government Bonds. 

Many old-timers were on hand for 
the first time in years. Not since bull 
market days of the late ’20s had spec- 
tators jamming into the galleries seen 





KEYSTONE 


Opening The Chicago Wheat Pit 


the Big Board’s floor so crowded. The 
excited hubbub gradually stilled as the 
hands of the big clock moved to ten. 
Suddenly the bronze gong clanged, a 
cheer went up, and there was great 
excitement. 


Initial 


First sale recorded on the illuminated 
ticker tape was Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing, up an eighth of a point from its 
Mar. 3 close. Then came Grigsby Grun- 
ow radio, up a quarter; then Public 
Service of N. J., up 1%. Faster the 
ticker whirred, up went the prices, 
larger were the blocks of stocks initial- 
ly sold: 4,700 shares of Consolidated 
Gas, 3,000 shares of Steel, 2,500 shares 
of Harvester, 3,000 United Aircraft, 
4,000 General Motors, 7,500 General 
Electric. 

Prices climbed steadily, irresistibly. 
American Tel. & Tel., which opened at 
100%, mounted shortly to 103. Another 
cheer rose from the floor, and echoed 
in packed “board rooms” of brokers’ 
offices throughout the nation. Or- 
ders poured in from brokers’ wires to 
the milling throng on the Stock Ex- 
change floor, gray-clad page boys 
rushed from telephones to trading 
posts, traders shouted with upraised 
hands, and ran through the melee like 
madmen. 


Regained 


When the closing gong hushed the 
bedlam at 3 P.M., the flood of buying 
had been so great that the high-speed 
ticker went on printing its maze of 
symbols for seven minutes more. I 
one day’s trading, practically all of 
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February’s stock price losses had been 
regained. Of the 700 different stocks 
sold, the “broadest” market of the year, 
127 reached new highs. 

Almost like old times was the total 
of 3,065,000 shares that had changed 
hands. One estimate showed a gain 
of $3,000,000,000 in stock values alone. 
The ticker of the New York Curb Ex- 
change rhapsodised, in a ticker’s first 
recorded editorial comment: “Happy 
days are here again.” 


Bonds 


Bonds also scored large advances, 
particularly government and other 
high-grade issues which, prior to the 
moratorium, had been dumped merci- 
lessly by banks in the mad scramble for 
cash. In other security markets, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, prices 
surged upward in sympathy. 

Markets for all important commodi- 
ties except grains and cotton were 
scenes of similar buoyancy on Mar. 15, 
as they joined the stock exchanges in 
reopening. Sugar was the most spec- 
tacular performer, with bidding often 
frantic, the turnover the largest since 
last Summer’s upswing, and an esti- 
mated rise in value for the current 
world crop of $56,000,000. 


Boomed 


Next day, when banking conditions 
permitted grain and cotton trading, 
broad buying boomed prices for these 
staples in the Kansas City and Chicago 
Boards of Trade and in the New York 
Cotton Exchange. Net gains for the 
day in cotton were more than 8%, up 
$3 a bale. 

In Chicago’s ‘wheat pit,” where most 
of the country’s grains are bought and 
sold, prices opened at the maximum ad- 
vances allowed under the rules which 
had been invoked to prevent a run- 
away market. Estimates indicated that 
wheat values were $50,000,000 higher 
at the close. 

By Friday, the first flush of air- 
treading had waned. The markets grew 
quieter, somewhat reactionary with 






profit-taking and sober second thought. 
The nation settled down to the new 
state of affairs, and began to survey 
the condition in which it found himself. 

One thing was certain. The banking 
situation was on the mend. By last 
Tuesday, some 14,000 banks, national 
and State, out of the 18,000 or so in 
the country, were open for business. 
Except for some large holders who 
looked to their constitutional rights, 
gold hoarding was out of date, and 
currency hoarders were rapidly rede- 
positing their money in the open banks. 

The use of checks or “bank money” 
assumed more normal proportions in 
most sections of the nation last week 
than at any time since bank holidays 
began. Because of the difficulty of 
obtaining complete, certified and up-to- 
date information on the status of many 
of the smaller banks over the country, 
the larger city banks were often at a 
loss to know how to proceed to collect 
certain checks. 


Complications 


Complications of this sort were the 
inevitable outcome of the variety of 
jurisdictions under which reopening 
licenses were issued. The Treasury 
passed on member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, comprising about a 
third of the total number of banks in 
the country. Banking atithorities in 
each of the 48 States passed on non- 
member banks. 

While a majority of banks were fully 
opened, some operated under restric- 
tions, some were in the hands of con- 
servators and similar State agents, 
some were not open at all. 

Advocates say it will help small de- 
serving banks. Opponents claim that 
it is a step backward in banking re- 
form. One critic in Congress declared: 
“It is like the improvident fellow who 
stays out alone in the sunshine and then 
wants to run under his adversary’s um- 
brella when it rains.” 

@ Within three days of last week, ac- 
cording to the busy Mr. Woodin, over 
40 banks in the country were reorgan- 
ized with money put up by their de- 
positors and stockholders. Local pride 

































































There Was Money in the Bank and Income Taxes to Pay 


INTERNATIONAL 





is a motivating factor, he said on Sat- 
urday, in the movement to reopen 
banks through local capital, which is 
“sweeping the country like wildfire!” 
Hoarders of gold and gold certifi- 
cates will have until Mar. 27 to turn 
in their holdings to the Federal Re- 
serve, and thereby get their names off 
the lists which the member banks have 
been compiling. On Monday night, the 
Reserve Board announced that over 
$400,000,000 in gold and gold certifi- 
cates had been returned to the reserve 
banks and the Treasury. 
@ Rumor-mongers, to whom the bank- 
ing troubles have been a challenge, 
have had a veritable field day with the 
“hoarder” question. One of their “have 
you heards” revolved around a prom- 
inent Republican” who, the story went, 
had sent great crates of bar gold out 
of the country just before the embargo. 
Before the story had gone far, embel- 
lishments had Mr. Hoover under arrest 
in New York and a Navy cruiser off to 
England to get Mr. Melion. 


Interesting 


Senator Reed referred to the story 

in a Senate debate on Mar. 15: “I re- 
ceived a letter this morning telling me 
the interesting and open secret that 
Mr. Mellon last week exported $5,000,- 
000 in gold coin to himself in London, 
and the further open secret that he did 
not dare to come back to this country 
for fear of arrest. He did not export 
any gold to London, I am advised by 
people who know, and he sails the day 
after tomorrow for America.” 
e Fred I. Kent, slight, polished, 64 
but looking 40, is back at his war time 
job in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank supervising dealings in foreign 
exchange. In quarters hastily provided 
for him last week, he scrutinizes spe- 
cial forms on which exchange trans- 
actions are now reported, receives 
check-ups of all exchange activities, and 
listens to explanations through the ear- 
phone which aids his weakened hear- 
ing. 

His main task is to help stabilize the 
dollar while the gold embargo lasts. 
The regulations which he has plenary 
power to enforce include prohibiting 
speculation in foreign exchange and 
furthering normal and legitimate busi- 
ness dealings between merchants in 
this country and abroad. 

@ Due to the exigencies of the bank- 
ing situation, the government granted 
taxpayers sixteen days of grace, at 6% 
interest from Mar. 15, for filing Fed- 
eral income taxes for 1932. Even be- 
fore the extension, collectors’ offices 
were swamped by a deluge of returns, 
as mail bags piled up and as individ- 
uals jammed the doors. Because of 
the lower exemptions, officials stated 
that the number of returns has already 
broken every record. 

e@ After numerous false starts and 
acrimonious conferences a new na- 
tional bank in Detroit is now being or- 
ganized. It will take over the unfrozen 
assets and about half of the deposits 
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of The Guardian National and The 
First National, closed by Governor 
Comstock, Feb. 14.- The new bank’s 
capital of $25,000,000 will be subscribed 
one-half by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the form of preferred 
stock, and one-half in common stock 
by a group of automobile manufactur- 
ers, including General Motors, but not 
including Henry Ford, whose offer to 
take over the liquid assets of the banks 
finally fell through. The assets of the 
two. closed banks will be gradually 
liquidated by conservators. 





MORTGAGES: Investors 
Face Further Income Cuts 

Investors harassed by dividend cuts 
and bond defaults during three years 
of a depression faced additional reduc- 
tions in income last week when “guar- 
anteeing” mortgage companies in New 
York State resumed operations under 
drastic restrictive regulations. 

These mortgage loan companies, and 
others throughout the country, had 
been closed for a few days under the 
power granted by the bank holiday 
proclamation of President Roosevelt. 


Responsibility 


With the responsibility for nearly 
$3,000,000,000 of guaranteed first mort- 
gages, chiefly on real estate in New 
York City and the adjacent suburban 
territory, many of the New York com- 
panies were hard pressed to meet ma- 
turities and recurring interest obliga- 
tions. 

Their business falls into a special 
compartment of financing that devel- 
oped rapidly during the heyday of 
prosperity back in ’28 and ’29. 

The companies lent money at 6% to 
property owners on first mortgages 
and resold the mortgages or certifi- 
cates in convenient denominations at 
a 5%% interest rate. The difference 
went to the companies as a fee for 
guaranteeing payments of principal 
and interest. 

But the guarantees were based on 
the properties back of the mortgages 
rather than on the assets of the com- 
panies, for by and large these resources 
were only about one-twentieth of the 
principal amount of the guaranteed 
mortgages. 


Outstanding 


Such corporations as New York Title 
& Mortgage Company and Bond & 
Mortgage Guarantee Company had 
outstanding guarantees at the end of 
1932 of upward of half a billion dollars. 

The properties under these mort- 
gages range from small houses to ex- 
pensive apartment house developments 
and office buildings, many built when 
land values were at their highest and 
all construction costs had reached a 
peak. 

But people, living in a golden era, 
paid little attention to budgets, with 
salaries and wages at uniquely high 





levels and paper fortunes rapidly ac- 
cumulating on the books of stock brok- 
ers. Rentals and income from buildings 
were adequate and mortgage financing 
was largely predicated on prosperity 
values. 


Security 


The properties remain as security, 
but rentals have declined as salaries, 
wages and income have become more 
and more restricted. Businesses closed 
up to leave vacant offices. Luxury 
apartments were deserted and rents 
remained unpaid as falling security 
prices wiped out margin profits. 

The continuous downward adjust- 
ment in the scale of living broke 
rentals and property values to. less 
than half of their zenith levels. 











WIDE WORLD 
Fred I. Kent, Bank Conservator 


As earnings from properties failed 
to cover first mortgage interest 
charges, owners frequently defaulted, 
allowing the properties to be taken 
over by the mortgage loan companies 
under foreclosure sale. 

Guaranteed interest charges became 
increasingly onerous as the gap be- 
tween income and outgo ‘widened. The 
mortgage loan companies, however, 
generally met these charges, but the 
burden of meeting payments of princi- 
pal as the short-term mortgages fell 
due became too great a strain on the 
resources of many. 

Some began invoking the provision 
permitting postponement of interest 
and principal payments for twelve to 
eighteen months, but even this proved 
a temporary expedient. 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, set up restrictive regulations for 
the 40 guaranteeing companies under 
his guthority, which were also imposed 
on the eight companies under the State 
Banking Board. 

Under the stringent rules, the com- 
panies were given until May 1 to work 
out agreements with the many insti- 














tutions and investors that hold mort- 
gages and their certificates. 

Mr. Van Schaick welcomed the aig 
of a committee formed this week to 
protect the interest of bondholders, 
Richard Washburn Child, former Am- 
bassador to Italy, heads the committee. 


Insurance 


In addition to restricting mortgage 
loan companies last week, Mr. Van 
Schaick also prohibited the New York 
State life insurance companies from 
declaring dividends to stockholders ang 
policy holders until the emergency 
measure of Mar. 9, suspending cash 
payments on the loan and surrender 
value of policies was voided. : 

But the suspension was modified to 
permit the companies to advance funds 
for payrolls or necessary obligations, 











NOTES: The Week in Finance 
In Highlight and Review 


Although the United States main- 
tained its favorable balance of trade 
for the month of February, exports of 
$100,000,000 represented the smallest 
month’s shipments since August, 1904. 
Even this figure, however, was suf- 
ficient to give the country a favorable 
balance of $17,000,000, as imports were 
far below the levels reached in any 
February for the preceding ten years. 
Shipments of cotton, running well be- 
low the figures for February, 1932, ac- 
counted for a good part of the export 
decline. 

e@ After a brief tenure in office, the 
receivers of S. W. Straus & Company, 
Inc., resigned upon finding that they 
could not render “some useful service” 
to the thousands of investors who had 
bought $380,000,000 of real estate bonds 
from the bankrupt investment concern. 


Resignation 


In a joint letter of resignation made 
public on last Sunday, Robert Moses, 
chairman of the Long Island Park 
Commission, and former United States 
Senator William J. Calder said that 
the firm was “simply a shell,” with 
only $29,008 of liquid assets. 

Louis F. Schultze, a West Point grad- 
uate and former Army officer, was ap- 
pointed as sole receiver in place of the 
two who resigned. 

On Mar. 8, S. J. T. Straus, president 
of the bankrupt company, formed with 
associates the Straus Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., with offices in Wall Street, 
“to render assistance to bondholders 
who were customers” of the former 
firm. Attorney General Bennett of 
New York, last Monday, ordered inves 
tigation of the new concern. 

@ Every electric range added to the 
lines of an electric power and light 
company provides as much revenue ® 
the company as two new domestic cus 
tomers. This is the main reason why 
the electric industry is anxious to i 
crease the use of ranges by its cl 
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tomers. It explains why, too, the 
industry is watching so intently the 
experiments which the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company is making in ac- 
complishing this end. 

Patterning its plan on British prac- 
tice, this company has recently leased 
over 500 ranges in a ten-day period for 
“80c a week payable monthly with your 
electric bill.” Unlike telephone com- 
panies, which have always rented their 
equipment, the power and light indus- 
try has heretofore relied on outright 
purchases of appliances by their con- 
sumers from manufacturers. The Hart- 
ford Company’s radical departure from 
this norm has already been pronounced 
a great success, and indicates a prac- 
tical way of adding to electric revenues. 





AIR LINES: General Motors 
To Control “Lindbergh Line” 


General Motors Corporation will 
shortly hold a dominating interest in 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
better known as “The Lindbergh Line,” 
spanning the mid-Continent route from 
coast to coast as one of the three major 
air transport systems in the country. 

The plan looking to this end was ini- 
tiated over two months ago. When 
Congressional differences arose about 
air mail appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, negotiations were tempo- 
rarily suspended. When these differ- 
ences were composed shortly before the 
inauguration, the plan was _ speedily 
worked out. Last Tuesday, it was ap- 
proved by directors of one of the two 
companies concerned, North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


Holdings 


This is a holding company with stock 
interests in several manufacturing, ac- 
cessory and transport properties. East- 
ern Air Transport, which recently 
bought Ludington Airlines, is one of its 
subsidiaries. It also holds a large block 
of the stock of Transcontinental Air 
Transport, in which the public and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have holdings. 

T. A. T. owns 47%% of the stock of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
Another 47144% is held by Western Air 
Express. In this latter company, Gen- 
eral Aviation Corporation, subsidiary 
of General Motors, owns a large in- 
terest. 

Under the plan, General Aviation and 
North American Aviation are figura- 
tively linking hands with a common 
purpose, to develop the Lindbergh Line. 
When stockholders of the two approve, 
G. A. will sell all of its assets, including 
its manufacturing properties, its flying 
field and its interest in Western Air 
Express, to N. A. A. In return, it will 
receive stock of N. A. A. which will 
give it working control. 

One of the first moves which will be 
taken under the new set-up will be a 
simplification of the complicated hold- 
ing company hierarchy which is now 
piled on top of Transcontinental & 





Western Air, Inc., stretching up to 
General Motors at the pinnacle. 


Cord Gains Control of Aviation 
Corporation After Hard Fight 


When Erret L. Cord, head of the 
Auburn Motor Company, goes into bat- 
tle he doesn’t mince words or pull 
punches. When the smoke clears he is 
generally standing with calm self-as- 
surance and his strong chin thrust out 
amid the wreckage of those who op- 
posed him. 

Last week when eight directors 
marched out of the meeting of The 
Aviation Corporation, after being po- 
litely fired, they left Cord in complete 
control of the third largest aviation 
company in the country. 

Cord’s battle royal for proxies and 
eventual control had its inception two 
years ago when he organized two 
aviation operating companies, Century 
Air Lines and Century Pacific Air 
Lines. 

These lines paralleled routes of Avi- 
ation Corporation’s operating subsid- 
iary, American Airways. They made 
the going thick for their older com- 





ACME 


E. L. Cord Took Over Aviation Corp. 


petitor by speeding up service and 
drastically cutting fares. The situa- 
tion finally became such that Aviation 
Corporation decided to get rid of its 
bothersome competition. To do this 
they made the mistake of giving Cord 
140,000 shares of their stock. 

By last November Cord had built 
this nest egg up to 800,000 shares by 
buying in the open market. His fin- 
gers were getting deeper and deeper 
into the pie and he seemed in a fair 
way to control the company. 

Then LaMotte T. Cohu, president of 
Aviation Corporation, announced a plan 
to buy assets of North American Avi- 
ation, Inc. by issuing 2,000,000 new 
shares. Cord’s rage was a terrible and 
wonderful sight. If this plan went 
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through, his 28% ownership of the 
company would be reduced to less than 
17% and his market purchases would 
have been in vain. 

To forestall the action he got a 
restraining injunction then _ started 
buying big chunks of newspaper space. 
He charged the management in color- 
ful and forceful language with, “un- 
warranted speculation, gross misman- 
agement, extravagance, waste, and in- 
efficiency.” 

Cohu fought back charging Cord 
with seeking to control a market into 
which he could dump his Stimson 
planes and his Lycoming engines. 


Battle 


The ensuing proxy fight was a seven- 
day wonder in Wall Street. Gradually 
the bitterness seemed to subside and 
to all intents and purposes was settled 
amicably when a compromise board of 
directors was elected. 

Since this happened, four months 
ago, word got about from time to time 
that Cord was still buying Aviation 
Corporation shares in the market at 
prices ranging between 5% and 8. 

Last week with 1,100,000 shares of 
his own he marched into the directors 
meeting and ran things pretty much 
as he saw fit.. He took the chairman- 
ship of the board for himself and put 
his right hand man, L. B. Manning, 
in as president. Headquarters were to 
be moved to Chicago to save $50,000 
a month office cost in New York. 

Thus ended another of 38-year-old 
Erret Cord’s successful fights. His 
greatest one came in 1924 when the 
Auburn Company was turned over to 
this former race driver and mechanic, 
garage operator and motor salesman. 


Economies 


It seemed unlikely that with all of 
his vigor and profanity he could pull 
this weak sister of the motor industry 
out of the doldrums. But he threw him- 
self at his job with the energy of a 
supercharged turbine. He brought about 
operating economies and stepped up 
plant efficiency. Snappy new models 
helped him yet more. The net result 
of these things was that in his first 
year he doubled Auburn’s sales. 

By 1929 production was up to 23,297 
units a year. That year his company 
netted $3,600,000. The following year, 
first of the depression, sales dropped 
sharply in the first few months. To 
combat this Cord brought out his de- 
pression car. 

It looked like a lot of money, yet 
was inexpensive. It was the car for 
shrunken incomes. The year of 1930 
was Auburn’s biggest year. 

The aviation industry is anxious to 
see what Erret Cord will do with his 
new company. Last week most people 
felt that he would use the same tactics 
he used with Auburn. His first step 
will be to find what type of service peo- 
ple will want and what they will pay 
for it. Next will be for American Air- 
ways to give it to them. 
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STAGE: Ethel Barrymore a 
Gallant Lady in a Poor Play 


Only recently recovered from an at- 
tack of pneumonia which interrupted 
the play’s preliminary tryout last No- 
vember when it was called “Encore,” 
the indomitable Ethel Barrymore has 
resumed trouping in the revised play, 
now known as “An Amazing Career.” 

Following its reopening in Spring- 
field, Mass., on Mar. 15, “An Amazing 
Career” is scheduled to play stands all 
over the country varying from one 
night to two weeks before arriving in 
New York, if ever. 


Poor 


It would be pleasant to report that 
this play by Victor Wittgenstein and 
Sheridan Gibney is worthy of such a 





welter of slow-moving, hazy dialogue. 

Of the star’s performance it can be 
said that she unfortunately shows the 
effect of her recent illness, seeming, in 
Springfield at any rate, tired and list- 
less. Only her voice retains its former 
golden tone. 


Rooted 


On the program the direction is cred- 
ited to E. M. Blyth. 

This is a pseudonym for Ethel Barry- 
more which is hardly deceiving for 
surely no director sitting in the au- 
dience would allow Miss Barrymore to 
stand rooted for minutes at a time in 
the center of the stage with such good 
actors as McKay Morris, Josephine 
Hull, and Frederic Worlock vainly try- 
ing to figure out a way of getting 
around her and imparting some action 
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courageous effort on the part of the _ to the piece. Richard Whorf and Ruth Genden4 Tc 
star and the excellent supporting cast 
that she has assembled. Unfortunately character in the play, moves in as a a “3 
what drama lovers in the cities to be “Three Cornered Moon” Tells boarder to help out with the finances > 1 
visited a = be a very gallant lady Tale of Mad, Mad Family and to be near the daughter whom he Mayer 
in a very bad play. has been adoring from afar. a 
Miss Barrymore plays a prima donna What is to be expected of a play The daughter gets a job in Macy’s, =. 
whose sideline is collecting children by called “Three Cornered Moon” which one son becomes a swimming instruc- flm ti 
various husbands, giving birth to some was once entitled “Butter No Pars-_ tor, another a law clerk and the third Ronald 
of them herself and attaching the off- nips ?” picks up odd change tooting a saxo- aoa 
spring of some of the husbands by their Add to that the fact that it was phone, while the novelist won’t even Star 
former marriages. written by a Barnard College gradu- interview a publisher about a job be- tion tt 
diet ate in her twenties named Gertrude cause it is in an office. Itali 
Tonkonogy and that it was directed ‘ - 
Once she has them, however, she by Alfred Gustave Etienne de Liagre Chereding =* 
loses track of their names and where- Jr. and the array of names is bewil- Mrs. Rimplegar remains completely shal 
abouts. She loves them all dearly, dering. unconscious of everything that is go- = 
nevertheless, and her chief ambition is c ing on and utterly charming withal. -. : 
to have a sort of communal farm some- ood Eventually the girl becomes relative- oom 
where peopled by all the children, all Therefore, the surprise of the audi- ly sensible and chucks the novelist in = S 
the husbands, and all the former wives. ences at the Cort Theater in New York favor of the helpful doctor. — 
This somewhat whimsical premise, where “Three Cornered Moon” was As the daughter, Ruth Gordon makes Moder 
with an undercurrent of kidding of presented last week was all the more’ the most of all her comedy and imparts Mi 
musicians, presumably instigated by intense when they witnessed an un- ~ 
Mr. Wittgenstein who is otherwise a pretentious little comedy about the — = . =o 
cellist of repute, should be amusing, home life of the Rimplegar family in -_ -< + . 1 » 
but he and Mr. Gibney get lost in a Brooklyn, well cast, well acted, well NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK ld 
directed and almost well written. ee 
Neither of the play’s titles has any FAST WORKERS (Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer). ing Co 
special fitness to the piece except that John Gilbert’s last pietere for this <<? comple 
; He play i yorker with an eye for 
they are mad titles and the Rimple- the fadies ‘i pant! ome Mae Clarke in makes 
gars a mad, mad family. particular. Robert Armstrong is his friend- At 
, : 1 : 
In fact, serious minded playgoers .:picTLY PERSONAL (Paramount). Feeble parent 
without a taste for amiable insanity film of an ex-convict and his wife who re yr 4 
are advised to leave “Three Cornered —_ Rambeau and Edward Bilis cannot save lt. MW lover | 
Moon” severely alone. But to those SAILOR’S LUCK (Fox). When Sally Eilers and : 
ho think that d James Dunn are in a picture, the simplest veil. 
who in at a good way to con- film addict knows that there will be love, thouch 
quer the depression is to laugh about misunderstandings and reconciliations in @ & 
it while recognizing its underlying seri lower middle-class locale. Here they at but is 
e again, 
ousness, it can be recommended. mae ok ERWACHEN (UFA). German dia- by an 
» : e ogue film unaccountably banned by the 
There is little plot in “Three Cor- srosuse and voqpenat by demand Pn rn Prison. 
” : :: istribut . Simple, 
posit waged ae Rimplegars, omer, touching “story of a small town’ girt who On 1 
au er an ree sons, are a Brook- “gets into trouble.”” Toni van Eyc 8 
lyn ‘tamil of Russian descent brought yan <i yi 
y & SHAME (Amkino). A Russian film mainly rigors 
up in luxury and irresponsibility. Moth- about a turbine. The shame of the title 
hed is that of an Emil Jannings-like actor, finally 
er loses all the family’s money in the Vladimir Gardin, who introduces sabotage plane 
; i into a Soviet turbine factory. od 
crash and everyone has to pitch in to FROM HELL TO HEAVEN (Paramount). Jack Seen “* 
make both ends meet. Oakie, Carole Lombard and Sidney Black- was us 
Living in the house is the daughter’s mer Wp & snes Weck valieie Sf aE un % 
otel. 
fiance, working on the great American AFTER THE BALL (British Gaumont). An- = 
novel, but contributing nothing to the a, eo musical comedy wn The 
’ that faii to make American audiences enoug! 
ihe thomhz upkeep. Also, when the crash comes, aah. Bad with Esther Ralston and Basil aon 
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a fine tenderness and sincerity to the 
love scene. 

Main honors must; however, be 
awarded to Cecelia Loftus as the sweet- 
ly impractical mother. In a part which 
so easily could have been ~verdone she 
is perfection. 

Among the men, Richard Whorf 
seems what the author wanted as the 
pogus writer and Brian Donlevy’s Doc- 
tor Stevens is sure and: plausible. 

The story is that Miss Tonkonogy 
was slated to change her name, by 
matrimony, if ““Three Cornered Moon” 
were a success, but not if it failed. 
If the spontaneous mirth and applause 
of the first: audiences and the acclaim 
of most of the critics mean anything, 
she will have a surname with at least 
two less syllables. 





SCREEN: “The White Sister” 
Too Slick and Hollywoodish 


An apparently imperishable story is 
again on view in the latest version of 
“The White Sister,” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Once a novel by F. Marion 
Crawford, it has survived a dramatiza- 
tion by Walter Hackett and a silent 
flm treatment with Lilian Gish and 
Ronald Coleman and now turns up as 
a talking picture. 

Starting with the laudable assump- 
tion that even in a tear-jerker about 
Italians it would do no harm to have 
them talk like human beings, Mr. Stew- 
art in the early sequences makes his 
heroine and hero likable and understand- 
able. He has also inserted more than 
a few touches of irrelevant non sequi- 
tur Stewart humor in the carnival 
scenes especially. 


Modernized 


Miss Hayes is Angela, the daughter 
of an Italian nobleman and is bethroth- 
ed to a thoroughly stuffy young man 
for reasons of convenience. Along 
comes Mr. Gable as Giovanni Severi, 
an irresponsible Lieutenant in the Fly- 
ing Corps, for the old play and film are 
completely modernized, and true love 
makes its presence felt. 

At first the obstacle is only that of 
parental objection, but then war is de- 
clared. When it is reported that her 
lover has been killed, Angela takes the 
veil However, he is not killed, al- 
though his plane crashed in the Alps, 
but is taken in and nursed back to life 
by an Austrian family. 


Prisoner 


On leaving them, he is taken prison- 
er by the Austrians and undergoes the 
rigors of a prison camp from which he 
finally escapes in a borrowed enemy 
Plane. Note: Mr. Stewart may have 
Seen “Wings” in which the same device 
was used or he may have been just in- 
Spired. 

The Lieutenant was incarcerated long 
enough, however, for Angela to have 
taken her final vows. Then comes the 
conflict between her religious vows and 
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Tek tells how to avoid 
one serious Misfit ... 


The most you get out of a misfit garment is 
a laugh. But it’s more serious with a misfit 
tooth brush. It’s no laughing matter when 
your tooth brush fails to reach the spots 
where trouble starts. But here’s a simple way 
many people avoid dental and health risks, 

Place your tooth brush in the narrow 
hollow formed by your thumb and fore- 
finger. That’s the shape of your dental arch, 
Tek fits that curve. Misfit brushes don’t. 
Thus Tek cleans back of your teeth —the 
tartar and stain area—with outside ease, 


Tek’s bristles are laboratory-selected for 
purity, resiliency, long life. They are 
naturally BETTER—and, of course, not 
doped. Up and active long after cheap 
bristles are down and out. Sterilized and 








Cellophane-sealed, Tek is a guaranteed 
value at 50c. Tek Jr. for children and dainty 
mouths, 35c, Products of 





if you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth. 
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Clark Gable and Helen Hays 


her earthly love which is resolved for- 
tuitously but unsatisfactorily by Gio- 
vanni’s actual death in her arms. 

In spite of* skillful and convincing 
performances by Miss Hayes and Mr. 
Gable, with brilliant support from May 
Robson, Louise Closser Hale, and Ed- 
ward Arnold, “The White Sister’ is, 
nevertheless, strangely unmoving. 

It is all too slick and Hollywoodish. 
The sets are beautiful but coldly so, 
with the convent especially too obvi- 
ously built the day before yesterday. 

But the main trouble with the picture 
is that the kind of humorous, slangy 
people that Mr. Stewart and Victor 
Fleming, the director, have made An- 
gela and Giovanni out to be in the be- 
ginning of the film simply do not, in 
this day and age, lose their sense of 
humor and give up their actual love for 
outmoded regulations. 

In depicting them as real human be- 
ings at the start they have made it 
impossible even for such able perform- 
ers as Helen Hayes and Clark Gable to 
make the artificial scenes at the end 
properly harrowing. 


Mary Pickford Returns; All 


Sweetness Again in “Secrets.” 


Seekers for the sweetly sentimental 
and saccharine need look no further 
than “Secrets” (United Artists), which 
marks America’s Sweetheart’s (Mary 
Pickford) return to the screen after an 
absence of two years. 

Director Frank Borzage is Holly- 
wood’s leading tear inciter, as he 
proved with “Smilin’ Through” and “A 
Farewell To Arms.” In this latest sob 
saga he ignores almost completely 
whatever males may witness it and 
with determined whimsy appeals di- 
rectly to the ladies. 

The secrets of the title are the “se- 
crets, in every marriage, secret joys 
and secret sorrows, which only hus- 
bands and wives can share.” It is Les- 


lie Howard who nobly shares them with 
Miss Pickford in the film. 

Starting in a small New England 
town in what purports to be the middle 
of the last century, although crinolines 
and high wheeled bicycles are a touch 
anachronistically introduced, “Secrets” 
proceeds across the continent and down 
the years. 

At the outset the characters played 
by Miss Pickford and Mr. Howard elope 
from her home because:the girl’s father 
has arranged a marriage for her with 
a pompous visiting earl. 

Subsequently life in wedlock is 
threatened by cattle rustlers and a 
Latin temptress, but sweetness and 
light eventually triumph when husband 
and wife again elope temporarily from 
their children to talk over the “Secrets” 
they have stored up through the years. 

Miss Pickford’s performance is a 
marked improvement over her work in 
her two previous talking pictures and 
Mr. Howard gives his usual excellent 
characterization. 





OPERA: Financial Worries 
Dim Season’s Artistic Triumph 


With the production Friday of 
“Aida,” by a cast and stage crew con- 
tributing their services, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House closes for the season. 
It will open once more when, on Fri- 
day, Apr. 28, to quote Lucrezia Bori’s 
curtain speech: “This aristocratic au- 
ditorium is to be the scene of a Metro- 
politan Opera ball, the net results of 
which will go to increase our fund.” 

In a season of sixteen weeks, eight 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
[Ts €.F.' RF. . fF. 
Mar. 24. Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase 
from England. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 10.00 9.00 8.00 7,00 


Mar. 25. Foreign 
Policy Association. 
NBC—WEAF ..... 1.45 12.45 11.45 10.45 


Kussevitsky con- 
ducts Boston Sym- 
phony. NBC—WJZ 8.15 97.15 6.15 5.15 


Hawaiian Sketches 
from Honolulu. CO- 
ESUERBLA.. «654000 00.00 12.30 


Mar. 26. Salt Lake 
Choir. COLUMBIA. 


Toscanini conducts 
N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony. COLUM- 
WS e0asevba Xeedahe F 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Silas Strawn. CO- 
Be RIPE MS So 55 cos 60:0 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 


Mar. 27. “Man In 
The Street’’ sympos- 
ium interview. CO- 
RADERIOM. 6c cberwes $00 3.00. 2.00 1.00 


Mar. 28. Curtis Sym- 
phony. COLUMBIA 4.16 3.15 2.15 1.15 


Mar, 29. Eastman 
Symphony. NBC— 
WE a0 bbs 60R40 0s 02 4.00 3.00 2.00 1,00 


Master 

NBC—W4JZ 
Mar. 31. Damrosch 
conducts NBC Sym- 
phony. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JZ ...... 


11.30 10.30 9.30 


12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 


11.30 10.30 9.30 8.30 


11.900 10.00 9.00 8.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 


less than had become customary, 37 
operas were presented against a pre. 
vious average of 45. Of these, in New 
York alone, there have been a total of 
126 performances, with Puccini’s “L, 
Boheme” and Gruenberg’s “Emperor 
Jones” at the top of the list with 7 
each. 


Wagner 


In the matter of composers it has 
been Wagner’s. turn to out-do Vergj 
with 25 performances of 8 operas as 
against 23 of 5. 

Three novelities were offered, two 
of which met with sensational success, 
Twenty-three years ago, at his Man. 
hattan Opera House, Hammerstein 
“insulted the ears” of the time with 
Richard Strauss’ “Elektra.” What 
was then regarded as a monstrosity 
played six performances this year and, 
thanks to Artur Bodanzky in the or. 
chestra pit, kept applauding crowds 
cheering before the footlights long 
after the final curtain. 

“Emperor Jones” was first and last 
a personal triumph for Lawrence Tib- 
bett. As the third occupant of the un- 
easy throne held successively, with- 
out benefit of musical accompaniment, 
by Gilpin and Robeson he achieved the 
outstanding success of his career to 
date. 


Novelty 


The third novelty, “Signor Brusch- 
ino,” a short and typical Rossini com- 
edy passed almost unnoticed. 

In the main the debuts were less 
exciting. Tito Schipa, Richard Bon- 
elli and Richard Crooks, known quaati- 
ties, lived up to their reputations. The 
bright light of the native contingent 
was Rose Bampton, contralto, who ful- 
filled the promise shown in “Gurre Lie- 
der” with Stokowski last year. 

But the chief cause for rejoicing was 
in the strengthening of the German de- 
partment by the engagement of Frida 
Leider, Maria Olszewska and Ludwig 
Hofmann, singers of established repu- 
tation, who with Friederich Schorr, 
Lauritz Melchior and Bodanzky, con- 
ducting, presented what those able to 
speak in such terms hailed as the fin- 
est “Tristan und Isolde” sung here in 
30 years. 


Feature 


A feature of the Ring performances 
was the interpretation of Mime by 
Marek Windheim in his first appear 
ance as the dwarf. In addition to the 
Saturday matinees, the six dramas of 
the Wagner Cycle were broadcast i 
part over a nationygide network. 3 

The regular busin¥ss of providing @ 
tertainment is not all that has beem 0 
cupying the minds of the staff and 
singers. For weeks all hands have 
been actively engaged preparing for 
the future. 4 

Giulio Gatti-Cassaza says of himself 
that not only does he know how toa 
ternate audacity with prudence but it 
is his habit to leave nothing to chance. 
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This year his twenty-fifth as manager, 
he had an opportunity to give an exhi- 
pition of his methods. 

Some months ago, when in most in- 
dustries false optimism was still the 
vogue, he estimated the situation at the 
Metropolitan and did not hesitate to 
announce his findings. 

With his carefully piled up reserve 
gone, salaries cut as much as he con- 
sidered reasonable and the regular 
packers unwilling to take a chance on 
facing the music any longer, he stated 
the case publicly, appending an ultima- 
tum that without a minimum of $300,- 
000 raised by voluntary subscription 
there would be no opera next season. 

With two seasons of regular broad- 
casts behind it the Metropolitan had 
developed from a strictly New York 
entertainment into a national institu- 
tion. The regular audiences and the 
beneficiaries by radio were invited to 
contribute. 


Contributions 


A “Save the Metropolitan” Cam- 
paign committee headed by Lucrezia 
Bori, assisted by Edward Johnson and 
Lawrence Tibbett set out to appeal for 
the required funds. After a slow start 
money commenced flowing in large and 
small amounts from ali parts of the 
country. Dollar bills rained from all 
directions. Someone sent in a crate of 
eggs to be sold at a quarter apiece. 
Louis Eckstein of Ravinia contributed 
$10,000. 

On Mar. 2, a letter from William 
Mattheus Sullivan was published in the 
New York papers. In it the writer 
called for a court interpretation of the 
clause relating to the Metropolitan 
Opera in the will of the late Augustus 
Juilliard. 

Within 24 hours the trustees of the 
fund acted, coming forward with a con- 
tribution of $50,000. In the latest an- 
nouncement the total had reached 
$213,000 with the directors hopeful of 
the remainder. 
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Diego Rivera Upset Left and Right 





THE NEWS-WEEK IN ENTERTAI 


ART: Rivera’s Murals Seen 
As Satirizing Holy Family 

The big, sprawling murals of the big, 
sprawling Mexican artist, Diego Ri- 
vera, are under fire again. This time 
it is in Detroit where Rivera’s impres- 
sions of the automobile city march in 
colorful panels around the walls of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts’ Garden Court 
on Woodward Avenue. 

In especial a panel called “The Vac- 
cination Panel” is said to have “vio- 
lently upset” religious Detroiters. Lead- 
ers of this new attack on the tempestu- 
ous mural painter is the Rev. H. Ralph 
Higgins, senior curate of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Satire 


Dr. Higgins, who is organizing a 
group of churchmen to make formal 
protest against the murals with the 
Detroit Arts Commission, says that he 
can detect in the vaccination scene an 
attempt to satirize the Holy Family. 

In the foreground of this painting a 
child supported by a nurse is being vac- 
cinated by a white-coated physician. 
A horse, a bull and some sheep are 
grouped beneath the child. Rivera’s 
critics say that the golden haired child 
has above him a nimbus faintly re- 
sembling a halo, as has the nurse at 
his side. / 


Invited 


The Arts Commission invited Rivera 
to come to Detroit and paint what he 
saw. He did so and Edsel Ford paid 
him $20,000 for the panels and an ad- 
ditional $5,000 for cost of materials. 

Dr. Walter Heil of the Art Institute 
came to Rivera’s defence last week, 
saying, “No matter what one’s attitude 
towards modern art is, the murals are 
true expressions of our days and of this 
city whose véry significance they are 
glorifying.” 


Opposition 


Rivera, a rebellious soul who de- 
lights in picturing the woes of the pro- 
letariat in his own country, has run 
into opposition of this sort before both 
from Communists and conservatives. 

Invited recently by a group of 
wealthy men to put down his impres- 
sions of New York, he painted a panel 
at the top of which skyscrapers shone 
in_,glorious sunlight. At the bottom 
Wi a scene from the deep-hidden 
vaults of a great financial institution. 
What upset some New Yorkers was the 
center panel showing homeless men 
sprawled miserably on the bare floors 
of the Municipal Lodging House. 

Again, the New York Communist in- 
telligentsia, banded in the John Reed 
Club, vigorously denounced Rivera for 
his bourgeois tendencies when they 
discovered he had painted a flattering 


‘portrait of the late Dwight Morrow. 


Chuckling cheerfully over this cross- 
fire from Right and Left, Rivera lum- 
bers up his ladder to slap some more 
paint across his mammoth canvass. 
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This is real money 
“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. 
Another I sold for $34.00. 
Not bad for abeginner, is it? 
The other day I counted up 
just how much IT have won 
on advertisement contests. , 
It amounted to $1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 
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How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choos- 
ing, you probably never will write. Lawyers 
must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know 
that, in our times, the egg does come before 
the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


> . > 
Learn to write by writing 

EWSPAPER Institute training. is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own héthe, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individu- 
ally corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experi- 
ence behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly develop- 
ing your own distinctive, self-flavored style— 
undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, crea- 
tive imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


! 
I 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- l 
ing for profit as promised in News-Week, March 25. | 
! 
I 
I 
{ 


Mr. 
Mrs. t onbibshedse sdbcthultesccdtaksevocckicacbeltaccomntl vistbdetacidlibeodaoasée 
Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will |! 
call on you.) 
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SUPREME COURT: Gives 
Chance to Jake the Barber 


John Factor, known also as Harry 
Wise, Mr. Guest, J. Walker, and Jake 
the Barber, won a skirmish this week 
in his long battle with Scotland Yard, 
which wants to extradite him to 
England. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in answer to Factor’s petition 
for a writ of certiorari, granted a re- 
view of his case, which has dragged 
through the courts of Illinois for sev- 
eral years. 


Charges 


English authorities charge Factor 
swindled British investors by selling 
them fraudulent oil and mining stocks, 
while promoter of the Broadstreet 
Press of London. 

Factor’s lawyers contend that while 
the action stated may be admittedly 
criminal in England, it is not criminal 
in Illinois and that he cannot be extra- 
dited from that State under the Dawes- 
Simon Treaty of 1932. Factor, repre- 
sented by many distinguished counsel, 
among them Newton D. Baker, is 
charged with having taken $458,000 
from the Broadstreet Press, “knowing 
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Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50c 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Mavodent free 
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it to have been fraudulently obtained.” 

On an appeal brought by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Supreme Court 
held this week that States must pay 
duties on imports. The case involved 
$1,603 customs duties on scientific in- 
struments imported by the university. 
This was paid under protest, the uni- 
versity, contending that as a State 
instrumentality discharging a govern- 
ment function, it was immune from the 
payment of duty. Now the Court rules 
that States and their instrumentalities 
possess no constitutional authority to 
import foreign goods free. 

The opinion by Chief Justice Hughes 
said: “The principle of duality in our 
system of government does not touch 
the authority of the Congress in the 
regulation of foreign commerce.” 





LEGAL BRIEFS: Highlights 


From the Country’s Courts 


Argued: before the United States 
Supreme Court, the case of Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. charged with viola- 
tion of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act in his anti-Smith campaign of 
1928. The question before the Supreme 
Court is solely one of jurisdiction. 
When a District of Columbia trial court 
dismissed an indictment against Bishop 
Cannon, the government took the case 
to the District Court of Appeals. 
Bishop Cannon’s counsel argued last 
week that the appeal should have been 
made direct to the Supreme Court, and 
because the government failed to ap- 
peal within the legal time, the indict- 
ment is dead. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision will determine whether Bishop 
Cannon must be tried for violating the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

e@ TRIED: In a Chicago circuit court a 
$50,000 damage suit brought by Frank 
Ciminio, garlic magnate of the San 
Joaquin Valley in California, against 
the G. H. Hammond Storage Co. of 
Chicago, for allowing 21 carloads of 
garlic to rot. Counsel for the defendant 
said that after six months in storage, 
the garlic had “just died a natural 
death.” When 100 garlic tasters ap- 
peared as witnesses for each side, the 
judge ordered the windows opened, 
then ruled that the jurors would have 
to draw their own conclusions as to the 
expert abilities of the witnesses in 
judging garlic. Both sides promised 
samples of the garlic for the jurors. 
One juror breathed: “I don’t see how 
anyone can tell good garlic from rotten 
garlic. After all garlic is not like an 
egg.” 

@ VOIDED: A bequest of $100,000 left 
in trust by Robert W. de Forest, New 
York City philanthropist, to the Adi- 
rondack Mountain Reserve, on the 
ground that as “essentially a business, 
non-charitable organization,” it is not 
authorized to receive such gifts. Worth 
$4,416,206 when Mr. de Forest died in 
1931, the property has shrunk in value 
to about $164,000. 














BATTLE ORDERS: Line of 
March Marked By Rooseve} 


LOOKING FORWARD. By Franklin D. Roose. 
velt. 269 pages, 47,000 words. John Day 
New York. $2.50. . 


“These are not merely hopes. These 
are the battle orders imposed upon my.- 
self and my party. I began and endeg 
the Presidential campaign along those 
lines. I am going to begin our new 
national administration upon them.” 

Five months ago, the Democratic 
Presidential candidate was asked 
his publishers for a pamphlet on water 
power. His agents returned a favor- 
able answer, but they finally brought in 
a heap of manuscript eighteen inches 
high and conta‘ning all the elements of 
a new era. 


Amplified 


His speeches and articles gathered, 
the President edited and amplified them 
to produce this volume, completing it 
on Mar. 3 with his inaugural address. 

A week later, at the suggestion of 
friends he called in the 125 copies 
which had already been issued to re- 
viewers to make corrections. The re- 
vised pages, little changed by minor 
alterations, were finally rushed by air- 
plane to the printers on Mar. 15. 

In book form, the full length picture 
of the Presidential mind is given a co- 
herence that could not be gained from 
separate aricles. He is the first ex- 
ecutive in twenty years to carry 4 
disernible philosophy of government 
with him into the White House. 

To have the man’s credo presented 
before he acts u on it, instead of wait- 
ing until the end of his term of office 
is interesting, and what is said here 
is more important for the long view of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt than party plat- 
forms or any immediate steps he may 
undertake. 

He appears in his own words as the 
sponsor of a paternal system of gov- 
ernment. “Government includes that 
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FIGHTING THE INSECTS (MacMillan, $2.50). 
Dr. L. O. Howard in conversational style 
describes the war to end plant slaughter 
on the bug-front. 

MIKE FINK (Holt, $3): Walter Blair and F. 
C. Meine write the legend of the king of 
the keel-boatmen on the Ohio. 

THE TRAGEDY OF TOLSTOY (Yale Press 
$3). Countess Alexandra, the writer's sis- 
ter, defends him against his wife's diary. 

A DRAFT OF XXX CANTOS (Farrar & Rhine- 
hart, $2.50). Ezra Pound indicts the world 
in verse hailed by the celebrities. 

FRIDAY’S BUSINESS (Knopf, $2.50). Light 
novel of English youth in the realm of 
Kossovia, by Maurice Baring. 

THE CAPTAIN HATES THE SEA (Covici, 
Friede, $2). Wallace Smith’s story of scur- 
rilous happenings on and off a South Amerf- 
ican coast. 

HUMAN NATURE (Appleton, $2). Novelette 
and four short stories by Edith Wharton. 

THE FIRST LOVER (Smith & Hass, $2). Kay 
Boyle presents a number of misunderstood 
short story tenants. 

SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(Oxford Press, 2 vols., $18). This version 
is so brief that 746 words suffice to explain 
the word “simple” to which in the original 
over 8,000 are devoted, 
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art of formulating policies and using 
the political technique to attain so 
much of them as will receive general 
support; persuading, leading, sacrific- 
ing, teaching always, because perhaps 
the greatest duty of statesmanship is 
to educate,” he says. 

“Government cannot prevent some 
individuals from making errors of judg- 
ment. But government can prevent to 
a very great degree the fooling of 


sensible people.” 
Wonderland 

Speaking of the 1929 paper profits, 
ne likens the American public, his 
charge, to Alice in Wonderland: “ ‘I 
see,’ says Alice, ‘they will buy our 
surplus with our own money. Of course, 
these foreigners will pay us back by 
sending us their goods?’ —‘Oh, not 
at all, says Humpty Dumpty. ‘We sit 
on a high wall of a Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff.’ ” 

If the traffic in high finance is to be 
curtailed, “we must accept the re- 
striction as needful, not to hamper 
individualism, but to protect it.” Autoc- 
racy is not necessary. 

“In common counsel and common 
purposes we shall find the corrective 
of the present unhappy tendency to 
look for dictators.” 

His attitude toward the League of 
Nations, for which he once fought, is 
now seen as “a mere meeting place 
for the political discussion of strictly 
political national difficulties.” The fam- 
ily of forty-eight children is enough 
of a target for one man’s influence. 

Information and experiments will 
bring us through. The road to salva- 
tion lies through an enormous terrain 
of significant facts which have never 
been made properly available. ‘Partic- 
ularly, we hate the details of gov- 
ernment.” 








Legislation 


In discussing the legislative struc- 
ture, the maze of taxes, unemployment, 
the railroads, and tariffs, the need for 
statistical industry is repeatedly sig- 
naled. And in references to his work 
as Governor of New York, with the 
Interstate Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, his own Public Serv- 
ice Commission on Utilities, and many 
other researches, the investigator’s 
technique is demanded by the man who 
at the start of his campaign looked for 
ammunition to the brains of scholars. 





BLACK BAGDAD: Life in 
Haiti Outdoes Ali Baba 


BLACK BAGDAD. By John H. Craige. 276 

=m + fea words. Minton Balch, New 
A captain of the United States Ma- 
mines and veteran of the Great War, 
who had been everything from a grave- 
digger for an Italian secret society to 
French heavyweight boxing champion, 
fell under the spell of black magic 
while in Haiti. 

Here is preserved an unvarnished ac- 
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Capt. Craige and Haitian Souvenirs 


count of experiences, political and un- 
earthy, in that island—set down by one 
of the top raconteurs of the Marines, 
who enjoys the telling of his adven- 
tures as much as he did living them. 

Hennessy gave Captain Craige the 
title for his book. “This,” he said, when 
in 1912 the author first visited the is- 
land, “is black Bagdad. These people 
are still living in the days of the Ara- 
bian nights. . . You may hear tales as 
amazing as any Scheherazade ever told 
- .. 4m amazing place. . . The French 
called these West Indian islands the 
Pays des Revenants, meaning the coun- 
try to which you are bound to come 
back.” 

Hennessy was a “gun-runner by 
trade and purveyor-extraordinary of 
tropical wars.” He died following his 
profession in Guatemala. 


Adviser 


The natives called Captain Craige 
“Papa Blanc” (‘‘White Father’) in the 
inland jungle where first he held sway 
as Officer in the Haitian Gendarmerie, 
and later at Port au Prince, the capi- 
tal. He was looked up to. 

Because school in France had 
brought him the gift of tongues the 
American was special adviser to both 
a native black and a foreign white de- 
mocracy. At a funeral of a Potentate’s 
son he recited over the dead body “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter” because he 
could think of nothing else at the mo- 
ment to accompany his synthetic but 
necessary tears. Some natives re- 
garded the Captain as a saint. 

Some of the events in which he be- 
came involved will seem out of the way 
to residents of this country, as when 
he met a bewitched mother who 
brought forth a snake, and a beach- 
combker who made a legitimate living 
by satisfying the desires of dark ladies 
for light offspring. 

Once he was called upon to discipline 
the brother of a character who had 
died without ever realizing his life’s 
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ambition to cut off three heads with a 
single stroke of a machete—it was the 
grandson of Schuyler Fish, American. 
And he found descendants of an Ed- 
ward Lowell, who had “held the free- 
love doctrines current in some blue 
stocking circles of the Boston intelli- 
gentsia of that period.” 


Skinned 


Light is thrown upon native usages 
by the story of Mike Morris, the young 
Marine, who was skinned alive because 
he was tactless. “He was a consistent 
idealist and they ate him for it.” And 
there is the story of the aristocratic 
Chevallier’s grandfather who kept his 
assassins waiting while he donned a 
more resplendent uniform. 

The “Papa Blanc” incurred the en- 
mity of a woman who was accused of 
being a were-wolf with a flair for suck- 
ing the life blood out of children. She 
put a “wanga” on him by sticking pins 
in a magic doll. Under the disintegra- 
ting influence of the long seige of trop- 
ical weather, he came to realize painful 
sensations that he connected with her 
operations, and was given a charm of 
his own to counteract them. Yet the 
name of the black sorceress was Kitty 
Smith, and she had been born in El- 
mira, New York.. 

The history of the island and the 
comments on the society are footnotes 
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STUDY IT: PIPE SMOKERS! 


4 new Caldwell pipe, pat- 
ented, without shadow of 
doubt, marks most sensational 
advance in pipe-smoking in 
twenty years. The hot smoke IS 
COOLED, only way it can be, BY 
OUTSIDE AIR, before it enters 
your mouth. No more hot, parched, 
tongue-biting or throat irritation. 
No more ‘‘juice’’: new principle 
absolutely blocks it! Pipe-smoking, 
always most economical, is now 
by far the most satisfying smoke 
with this remarkable invention. 


GUARANTEED— 
Try It 30 Days At My Risk 


Whether you smoke a pipe regularly, 
or whether you have had to “‘lay off’’ 
pipes because of sad experience in the 
past, just try this Caldwell—at my 
risk! You be the judge. If not the 
coolest, cleanest, sweetest smoke you 
ever had, return it — your money 
back, pronto, no questions asked. 
“‘All my other pipes go in the ash- 
barrel!’’ writes one man. Hundreds 
of letters like this. To make-test, 
send coupon below. 


CARL HENRY, INC., Dept. 23 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Send Caldwell AIR-CONDITIONED Pipe. I’il pay 
postman introductory half-price, $250. If not delighted, 


will return within 30 days for full refund. 
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in the memory of an engaging charac- 
ter whose life would furnish materials 
for a series of boys’ adventure books. 
Over 20 years ago he put an end to an 
ambitious sportsman who backed the 
fifth ace in a Colorado poker game with 
too much violence. “Justifiable homi- 
cide,” agreed a jury. Later he was 
himself a professional, if honest gam- 
bler. 

He boxed in Paris and was city edi- 
tor in Philadelphia. At the age of 14 
he ran away to sea and at one time 
mined gold in Alaska. Radicalism at- 
tracted him and armies in three Cen- 
tral American republics knew his al- 
legiance. He is the permanent reposi- 
tory of a Mexican bullet. 

His visage is framed by two cauli- 
flower ears and ‘he says, “I laid my 
front teeth on my country’s altar in 
the Great War.” This enabled him to 
pass as a magician with disappearing 
ivories in Haiti. 





PROPHETIC: Arlen Deserts 
Mayfair in Approaching Crisis 


MAN'S MORTALITY. By Michael Arlen, 307 
pages, 92,000 words. Doubleday Doran, 
Garden City, New York. 2.50. 


The Armenian chronicler of society in 
London has abandoned his chosen set- 
ting to make history. From the draw- 
ing rooms of “Mayfair” to “Gehenna,” 
1987; from the havoc caused by a 
“Green Hat” to the aberrations of a fu- 
ture Frankenstein, the crafty novelist 
Michael Arlen (born Dikran Kouyou- 
midjian). has taken a century and a 
world revolution in his ample stride. 

It appears that in 1935, the Board of 
International Aircraft and Airways is- 
sued the dictum that “world transport 
must govern the world.” New inven- 
tions and business acumen soon made 
it possible for the kings of aerial com- 
merce peaceably to control the earth; 
but an Italy done with fascism and a 
China still incoherent refused to join 
the combination, in spite of the ruth- 
less methods employed against them. 


Revolt 


Coercion breeds free spirits, and on 
one of the great ships, nearly a mile 
long, with a cruising speed of 300 miles 
per hour, an officer disobeys orders to 
drop a bomb on a tender spot in Africa. 
Then David Knox, son of the great in- 
ventor, evolved a machine that would 
out-fly and out-slaughter the navies of 
his peers. 

His worst adversary was Madam 
Abazar, beautiful dictator to all the 
Soviet republics, and his best friend 
was Craddock, former head of the 
League of Nations, who referred to that 
august body as “afraid of a Jap with a 
pop gun,” and said that “for more than 
half a century, situations have been be- 
coming more serious once they have 
been discussed at Geneva.” 

To the tune of the morning’s battles 
in Asia, the afternoon’s autocracy in 
Berlin, and 24 hours of mortal distress 
throughout the world, this new “War 
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Michael Arlen Moved in to 1935 


of the Worlds” makes its appearance. 

Historians exhibit omnipotence after 
the events; but the novelist can always 
enjoy the luxury of wisdom before 
them. 

Though filled with lengthy observa- 
tions on the rights of man and the lo- 
cust swarm of machines we may ex- 
pect, the approaching crisis of human- 
ity at large makes an exciting story. 


— 


Thorndike of Columbia, watched the 
trained Johnny slide down chutes op 
his tummy, crawl upstairs in search of 
food, swim a shallow pool dog-paddle 
fashion. Through all these perform. 
ances he conducted himself with deep 
gravity. 

Jimmy, on the other hand, was by 
no means so adept at getting around, 
but he seemed to have a better time 
of it. 

Doctor McGraw said that the experi- 
ment was undertaken to answer the 
questions of harassed mothers as to 
how much they should handle their 
young. She is going on with the edu- 
cation of Johnny and the comparative. 
ly foot-loose Jimmy until the twins are 
two years old. Then, three years la- 
ter, she will observe whether Johnny 
continues to excel his brother. 

The father of the twins, a happy- 
go-lucky Irishman with a love for base- 
ball, reports that after a day of clini- 
cal education, Johnny sinks into the 
slumber of one who has been places, 
whereas Jimmy, fresh from a day in 
the crib, keeps the family up with his 
merry gurgling. 
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TWINS: Bending the Twig Two 


Ways in Training Brothers 


Identical twins, originally the prod- 
ucts of one egg which later divides, 
have always fascinated the medical 
profession. hroughout life they give 
the appearance of a biological entity. 

It was the armadillo, the small ar- 
mor-clad mammal, with its propensity 
for producing identical quadruplets 
which gave the scientists data on hu- 
man identical twins. Burrowing into 
the retreats of this interesting animal, 
they were able to study its four-of-a- 
kind offspring from the very begin- 
nings. 

Last week educators joined with phy- 
sicians in New York to watch the be- 
havior of two 11-month-old babies, 
identical twins of a taxicab driver and 
a telephone operator. Distinguished 
scientists were delighted by moving 
pictures of Johnny and Jimmy, who 
have been under the daily care of Dr. 
Myrtle McGraw, assistant director of 
the Neurological Institute’s Normal 
Child Development Clinic at the New 
York Medical Center. 


Training 


Johnny, the first-born of the pair, 
slightly smaller than his brother, was 
subjected to exercise and rudimentary 
instruction in the use of his limbs every 
two hours from 9 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
Jimmy, used as a “control,” was left 
alone in his crib to develop naturally. 

Educators, among them John Dewey, 
the philosopher, and Dr. Edward L. 


U. S. DAILY: Makes a Fresh 
Start as a Washington Weekly 


For almost two weeks The United 
States Daily which published “All the 
facts, no opinions,” of the news wordily 
ground out in the Senate, the House, 
the Supreme Court and Federal depart- 
ments failed to appear on tables in 
lawyers’ dismal waiting rooms. This 
expensive luxury, which had a subscrip- 
tion price of $20 a year for its five is- 
sues a week, was cut down by the 
depression on Mar. 6. Professing to 
supply Washington news fully and 
without bias, it managed at one time to 
find 40,000 readers. They were mostly 
teachers, big industrialists, lawyers and 
editors, who used it as a reference 
work. 


Drops 


By last year the subscription list had 
dropped to 27,000 and was continuing 
to shrink. Its always small volume of 
advertising had dropped to nearly noth- 
ing. 

Its publisher, David Lawrence, 44- 
year-old Princeton graduate who has 
spent 23 years collecting Washington 
news for The Associated Press, The 
New York Evening Post and his own 
news service, The Consolidated Press, 
scurried about to try to find means of 
keeping his paper going until business 
picked up. 

The fruits of his effort appeared last 
Monday when the new “Daily” ap- 
peared as a weekly publication. The 
new price is $5 a year. By sharper 
editing he feels that the weekly com- 
pendium of news will cover much the 
same ground as did the old daily. 
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| * paar you go home to your wife to- 
night, one of three women will greet 
you—and you don’t yet know which. It may 
be a woman who is filled with gaiety and 
happiness—anxious for an evening only with 
you. It may be a woman who is concerned 
only with the dinner she is preparing for your 
friends. Or it may be a woman absorbed in 
front of her mirror, catching every angle of 
herself in a new evening gown. 

Every woman is at least three women. 
Small use talking to one when either of the 
other two is uppermost. The wise husband 
does not tell his wife that her nose is shiny 
when she is bending over a hot stove. He 
does not bring up the advantages of a trip 
south when she is worrying over her baby’s 
temperature. And he would be well advised 
not to display any affection toward-her when 
she is on the top rung of a ladder, hanging 
new curtains in the living room. 


Women think in related terms. Because 
the masculine world does not always recog- 
nize this, men have a habit of charging 
women’s varying moods up to mere caprice. 
But it isn’t caprice—if women did not keep 
their vast and variegated interests in differ- 
ent mental compartments they would soon 
be swamped in a sea of detail. The three basic 
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interests in any woman’s life are Romance, 
Her Home, Herself. And these three interests 
occur one at @ time. 

Alone among women’s magazines, McCall’s 
recognizes not only these clear-cut interests, 
but the necessity for dealing with them sepa- 
rately. And so, every issue of McCall’s Maga- 
zine is now, in reality, three magazines in 
one. First comes McCall’s Fiction and News 
—the answer to woman’s eternal cry for 
romance. Then comes a second four-color 
cover, to mark the beginning of the second 
Magazine—McCall’s Homemaking. And 
separating this from the third Magazine— 
McCall’s Style and Beauty—is still another 
four-color cover. All three, bound together as 
a unit, make up the new McCall’s. 

We made this change in publishing because 
we knew, from asking thousands of women, 
that it would make McCall’s a vastly more 
attractive and useful magazine to the mil- 
lions of women who read it every month. But 
an important by-product of the new McCall’s 
is now available to advertisers. For the new 
McCall’s offers to every user of its space the 
opportunity to correlate his copy with the 
surrounding editorial material to a degree 
impossible in old-style women’s magazines. 
He may now make use of the principle of 


related selling, already practiced by success- 
ful department stores. He need have no fear 
that his advertising may say the right things 
to the right woman at the wrong time. 
Radical? Only in the sense that it has never 
been done before. And an unprecedented in- 
crease in letters from the women on McCall 


Street has told us how right we were. McCall’s 


Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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ANOTHER EARTHQUAKE 


and a 


but 
The 
Hartford 


Pays 


Possible disaster is never far away. When con- 
flagrations blot out cities—when the giants in 
the earth stir, and a countryside crumples, men 
realize the instability of human defenses, and turn 
toward any landmark that promises protection. 

The Hartford has given sure protection 
through five wars, seven panics and all the con- 


flagrations of the past hundred and tweaty-two 


FINANCIAL CRISIS 


years. When the earthquake at San Francisco was 
so closely coupled with the financial panic of 
1907, the Hartford met enormous demands. 
Every legitimate claim it paid—and paid in cash. 
Today we are passing through the worst finan- 
cial crisis the world has known, and again the 
Hartford’s strong resources and ample surplus 


guarantees the fulfillment of its contracts. 


THE HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND THE HARTFORD accipeNT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 





